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Canadian Writing: ‘52 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HE year 1952 has added no name to the list 

of significant Canadian novelists. One would 

like to say that John Jordan, author of “The 
Younger Ones”, had his footsteps set upon the 
path that leads to significance, for he writes with 
a deeply serious purpose and a good deal of under- 
standing about the great Canadian problem of 
the incomprehension between the two races. But 
purpose and understanding are not enough; there 
must be craftsmanship, and “The Younger Ones” 
is too contrived in its events, and too simple and 
sentimental in its psychology, to offer much pros- 
pect of future achievement. The thesis—a very 
sound and important one—which he wants to 
expound was the important thing in the author's 
mind, not the creation of a work of art. It is an 
excellent thing for a novel to have a thesis, but the 
thesis should grow out of the novel, not the other 
way round. 

One would like-also to say that Douglas Sander 
son, author of the first Canadian novel on homo- 
sexuality, had his feet upon the path, but here the 
objection is the opposite one. Mr. Sanderson to 
has a thesis, and built his novel to fit it. but “Dark 
Passions Subdue” was not written to persuade 
readers of the truth of the thesis, as was “The 
Younger Ones”, but to use the thesis to persuade 
readers to buy the book. Mr. Sanderson is more 
likely than Mr. Jordan to become a significant 
novelist. because he is a better craftsman, but he 
will have to acquire honesty of purpose, without 
which the best he can hope for is to be a best 


seller 


—— two significant books of the fiction vea 
by old craftsmen. Mazo de la Roche ha 


writing for nearly thirty vears 

years since she won tame wit 

Monthiy's prize. “A Boy in the House” is a ver) 

short. delicate, finely observed story quite out 

of the Jalna vein, but closely following anothe 

vein which she has also worked at interva 
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throughout her creative lifetime And 


Walker had three significant novels to hi 
before “The Pillar”, which is the most important 
thing he has done but ts more in the European t 
the Canadian tradition. It would be ver‘ 
for Canadians to fail 
because its scene is in a German prisone! 
camp and its characters are Englishmen 

[he short story. however, is another stor\ 


pose Hugh Garner can hardly be 


newcomer, since his work has been 
magazine readers for a long time 


in “The Yellow Sweater” are admit 


James Lynch take us back to the old davs whet 
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of the short stories of the veal 


seem to take that art form 
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A MESSAGE FROM 





THE PUBLISHER 


November 17th, 1952 





Many of you are wondering about this paper's 
future. Here is what | hope to do: 


1) Make Saturday Night a better journal. 


2) Recapture some of the character and 
spirit of the Saturday Night of years 
ago. 


| hope to make Saturday Night a paper of first-rate 
comment and criticism; a lively forum for ideas ex- 
pressed by able writers of the English-speaking 
world. , 


One of the prime objects of Saturday Night will be 
to publish high-standard critical opinions of books, 
plays, music, and painting. Saturday Night will be 
edited to be read and enjoyed by the individualist, 
not by the army of the regimented. Saturday Night 
will try to be a journal of good writing and good 
thinking for literate Canadians. 


Saturday Night will have no political bias; will owe 
allegiance to no political ideology other than the 
principle of the less government, the better govern- 
ment. 


| plan to restore, in modern dress, many of Saturday 
Night's features which have been sidelined for too 
long: ‘‘The Front Page"’, ‘‘Society’’, ‘Gold & Dross"’, 
and so on. The new Financial Section will measure 
up to the fullness, the accuracy, and the honesty of 
the original Saturday Night Financial Section still 
remembered and respected by businessmen. 


The integrity and spirit of the Saturday Night des- 
cribed by its editors of over 30 years ago as ‘The 
Paper Worthwhile’ will guide the Saturday Night 
of which | shall be proud to be publisher. 


It is high time that thinking, mature Canadians should 
have an intellectually stimulating journal of opinion. 
| hope to make Saturday Night that journal. 


Yours very truly, 






JACK KENT COOKE 
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Canadian Business 
Built on Paradoxes 


| MUST be puzzling for foreigners to try to 
nderstand the Canadian combination of state 
nterprise and private business. On the one hand 
the (Government proclaims rather more loudly than 
mos’ governments that it believes in free enter- 
pris. and the greatest possible measure of compe- 
tio’. On the other hand it takes steps to make 
sure that the Canadian National Railway system 
does not compete to the disadvantage of the Cana- 
Pacific Railway; it prevents private compe- 
ition With the Government-owned airline; it main- 
ins a monopoly of network broadcasting for the 
publicly-owned CBC. 

Mir. Baldwin, the chairman of the Air Trans- 
port Board, summed it up in a recent statement. 
| Competition, he said, would only be allowed 
shere it could be shown that two carriers would 

the public better than Trans-Canada Air- 
nes could do alone. This may be good common- 
nse, but it is a far cry from the historical prin- 
ciples of liberal economic theory. Nor does it 
vem to be precisely the basis on which the Com- 
hines Act is Operated. In one combines case after 
nother the Commissioner has expounded the 
ew that it is not necessary to prove that restric- 
ion of competition is against the public interest: 
the whole basis of the act is that competition is a 
good thing in itself, and its restriction a danger to 
the public weal. 

[Theoretically it is easy to make our Ca@®adian 
compromises look silly. Practically it is impossible 

discuss them sensibly without having regard to 

very peculiar and unreasonable shape of Can- 
The railways, the broadcasting network, the 
tional airline have all been thrown across this 
ntry, one after another, in order to bind to- 
ther a nation which otherwise would have found 
isiest_ and most profitable connections with 
nited States. However illogical we may seem 
eory, there has been a sort of hard horse- 
governing successive governments and suc- 
cessive generations in these things. 

Conadian Liberalism is indeed a baffling phen- 
on. We sympathize with the puzzled 
‘er who must expect to find it something like 
issez-faire doctrines of the 19th Century. The 
is that Canadian Liberalism is not a philos- 
but a prejudice. It embraces without discom- 
ill kinds of logical inconsistencies but, other 

being equal (which they seldom are), it 
‘ou | always prefer freedom. 


Freedom not License 


7 ASSOCIATED Press Managing Editors 
ve been meeting in Boston in their annual 
‘tes'e to simplify writing and improve the re- 
t.g of the largest news-gathering service in 
rid. This organization and its counterpart, 

‘te Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference, have 
ne a great deal to raise the standard of news 

‘eiige in Canada and in the United States. 

In both organizations less and less is heard 
oul the freedom of the press. The men directly 
“Spousible for news-gathering and news selection 


Nnr 


late more than some newspaper owners 





ZOOLOGY CLASS 


like it or not that government is becoming more 


their unique responsibility and realize that the 
freedom talked about so pontifically has too often 
become a licence that does not add honor to a 
proud old profession. 

Freedom of the Press rightly has been listed as 
one of the four basic freedoms but when a 
newspaper caters only to entertainment, when it 
abdicates its responsibility to inform its readers 
of the basic facts of the day, the so-called freedom 
has degenerated into a franchise to publish more 
crime, sex and comic strips. 


Canada’s Civil Service 


S A RESULT of the change of government in 
4 the United States it is estimated that 2,000 
senior civil servants at the policy-making level will 
be changed. Canada will shortly be involved in a 
general election but fortunately, no matter what 
the verdict, the civil servants will continue to 
carry on. There is great advantage in a system 
which keeps the men who manage the countries’ 
affairs out of politics and free from political attack. 
The Opposition, just as much as the government, 
recognizes the high standard set by the civil service. 
But sometimes on the platform, sometimes in the 
press, there develops the type of criticism about 
people loosely described as bureaucrats, which is 
discouraging to recruiting of men for public service. 
In a speech in Winnipeg, President Norman A. 
MacKenzie of the University of British Columbia, 
summed up the situation: 
“There is no escape trom the fact whether we 


important. It has become, if it wasn’t before, far 
and away the biggest business in our country and 
in Our communities. And that being true it would 
be the height of folly to do anything but our best 
to ensure that the men and women who are em- 
ployed in that great undertaking are the most 
highly qualified, the ablest and with the finest ot 
attitudes that we can possibly discover in our 
society; and you won't get that kind of people 
they are abused, ignored, if they are not given the 
recognition and prestige which they deserve and 
if they are not paid the salaries which the impor 
tance of their work demands.” 

In the whole approach to paying for government 
+h 


he high 


work there are far too many instances of 


cost of government economy 


Justice Hand 


IT CHEERS us to find that the United States has 

a judiciary containing a man like Mr. Justice 
Learned Hand with sufficient courage to say, as 
he did last month: “Risk for risk, for myself 1 
had rather take my chance that some traitors will 
escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumor 
and gossip in place of undismayed and unintimidat- 
ed inquiry.” It cheers us also to find that the 
United States has newspapers which will, as the 
New York Times did, extend an unqualified 
approval to such an utterance 

And it cheers us still more to find a highly 
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esponsible Canadian financial house reprinting 
ind mailing to its clients and friends these words 


Judge Hand and the Times comment on them, 
+s matter proper tor the consideration of Cana- 
dians. It is immensely important that traitors 





nada as in the 





should not escape detection, in Ca 
I 

l ‘rit tate . } r > . 

United States—and in the present common cause 

inst a cOmmon enemy of libertv., treason to 

tr > mn ry } ¥ 1 rp nr > or 

tne One country 1s equally treason to the other. 
But to suppress libertv in the process of sup- 

pressing treason is neither to defend liberty, nor is 


t really to suppress treason. For once we have Jost 


the two precious things which Judge Hand refers 
I 


s “freedom of dissent” and “faith in the even- 
supremacy of reason”, there is not much 


eason to take from us 


Too Often “Alleged” 


_ N the King James’ version of the Bible 
Wis 





produced, “alleged” was a proud upstand- 

ng word meaning to prove your case. Now it is 
me fty, alibi word, asserting without proof. 
An this form it has been so overworked by 
police reporters striving to safeguard what might 


therwise be considered a libelous statement. that 
t almost ceases to have meaning in its dreary 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle and his group of scholars 
ve removed “alleged” from the Revised Stand- 
rd Version of the Bible. We wish some of the 


yright young newspapermen would remove it 


ym tr + wn) 
n Ie CUP, 
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Go East, Young Salmon! 


as W el] 


- EXPERIMENT with wide biological 
as economic interest is currently being con- 
jucted in Alberta. Sockeye salmon, those peculiar 
fish with the stubborn spawning habits, were in- 
roduced into the St. Mary Reservoir in the south- 


part of the Province last July. Some 80,000 


ckeve salmon fingerlings were hatched in the 
Provincial Government Fish Hatchery of the De- 
Lands and Forestry at Calgary. Thev 
Aere then piped into the Reservoir from metal 
ks vhich they made the journey from the 
Hate 
ine gv71c \ terest Y ict is that the sock- 
e Pacific Ocean lives most of its 
ralt c id e ers fresh wate on to 
i die The Fisheries Branch feels, how 
C e Ss can and W idap seit to an 
x s Mater existence 
I v vs e grown [Irom eggs rece ved 
M State Fisheries B cn The 
€ e fingerling stage and then 
Rese stead ein owed 
e ves c ippa ent custom 
k ¥ tne w \ tisn 
If the salmon experiment works, more finger 
‘ be planted in other Alberta lakes. This 
Wt if them w be studied at the Cal- 
Hatcher The sockeve salmon—whose re- 
s vam S s well established—may 
Alberta’s long list of tourist attrac 


New Air Force Chief 


Marshal Wilfred Curtis 


egret throughout the country and 

the a force Though it is true 

idar that he is now 59 he ts still vigor 

d still entirely forward-looking After a 

C ich as his, taking in service in the army 
] navv as well as the air force, and a good 


spell of civilian life as well. it is remarkable that 
his favorite topics of conversation are always about 
the present and the future. In wavs that were 


ilwavs unassuming but alwavs firm Air Marshal 


Curtis has done more than anv other man to 
establish the new Canadian Air Force of these cold 
A considerable time ago he himself 


that it was time he made wav for 


“4 





erstandable 
that the Government would not let him go tll the 
end of next January. 

But the RCAF is fortunately well su 
officers of high calibre in the second rank, and 


Air Vice-Marshal Slemon is a successor to com- 


pplied with 


t 


mand full confidence. He has been flving since 


the early 1920's. He spent eight years in aerial 





AIR VICE-MARSHAL SLEMON 


photography in the north, and interrupted it char- 
acteristically to complete a university course and 
take a bachelor of science degree in engineering 
It is a curious combination of intellectual attain- 
ment and youthful daring that is required of the 
modern air force officer. As he rises in the serv- 
ice intellectual capacity and executive ability be- 
come more important, but even in the highest 
position as Chief of the Air Staff an officer must 
be capable of understanding and encouraging that 
spirit of dash and enterprise without which mili- 
tarV aviation is useless. 

Air Vice-Marshal Slemon is a man of. strict 
standards, perhaps something of a perfectionist. 
He is fully alive to the needs of the growing serv- 
ice and of the young men who compose it. He 
will seek to instil into the RCAF the combination 
which he has largely achieved in himself, com- 
prising lively enterprise, intellectual responsibility 


and good citizenship 


Too Long Now 


pena atter the long drawn out United States 
election campaign it is disturbing that a serious 


proposal should be advanced to lengthen election 





campaigns in Ontario to 55 days. The present tin 
between dissolution. and election was set in 1 
days of horse transport. There is every reason \ 
campaigns should be shorter; no reason why tt 
should be lengthened. 

We agree with The Ottawa Journal that Jon 
periods of radio blasts and public speeches we 
be more apt to lead to weariness and bewilderm 
than public enlightenment. 


Our Baffling Neighbo:; 


HROUGH all the fuss and pother of the 

election campaign it has been difficult for ¢ 
nadians not to feel rather like tolerant el 
brothers; and this is an attitude to the Unit 
States which we do not usually recognize in o1 
selves. We are much more fond of assuring o 
selves—largely wrongly—that we have an inferi: 
itv complex about the U.S. This might serve as 
occasion for correcting our own ideas about o 
selves. We have actually been watching the Ami 
ican politicians at work in the way that an eld 
brother, just starting his first job, would watc! 
vounger adolescents having a rough-house. W 
have felt that it was all a rather curious way 
behave, trusted that they wouldn’t hurt each other 
too much, and assured ourselves that the perforn 
ance was natural to them if not to us. 

Being thus tolerant and trying to be understand 
ing, Canadians accepted all the oddities of the 
election campaign, including even Vice-President 
Nixon’s soap opera performance, with no more 
than a lifted eyebrow. It has been more difficult 
to take some of the post-election statements. Ser 
ator Taft is now declaring that he could have won 
the election anyway. He says he would have ca: 
ried as many states, the Republicans would hay: 
elected more senators, and he would have fought 
the campaign “on a more fundamental issue”. T! 
really must make One wonder what sort of part 
this is that has got into power, and what sort 
government is likely to result from it. The R 
publican leader in the House, Mr. Joseph Mart 
we were interested to see, does not agree with S 
ator Taft. 

After the loyalty and obedience to which he 
been accustomed, Mr. Eisenhower is going to fi 
things very different now. He commands our s\1 
pathy. 


Some Canadian Irony 


‘ Paeganes may as well realize it, they 
A not contributing much to the solution ot 
or two of the major problems of the British C. 
monwealth. In the influential popular magaz 
of Great Britain, Picture Post, appeared rece! 
a letter from a colored member of the Royal 
Force which remarks that “although the col 
person is barred from entering Canada, Aust 
and New Zealand—and is Malanized in S 
Africa—he’s still a part of the Commonw 
and will be expected to sing ‘God Save the Qu 

at next year’s coronation.” 

Officials may allege that the colored perso! 
not barred from Canada, but the fact rem 
that a good many colored persons have bs 
refused admittance on the ground that the clin 
is unsuitable for them. The fact that they d 
think so, and that quite a lot of other colored | 
ple are living in the climate and apparently lik 
it makes no difference. And this exclusion n 
conceivably make some difference in their feell 
about the Commonwealth, and the Coronati 
and a good many other things that may be imp 
tant. 
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t tir BATTLE OF HISTORIANS 
n = 
th 
on 
WC g 
mo | by B. K. Sandwell 
E 
f YHE rehabilitation of Vaudreuil 
Ors at the expense of Montcalm, to 
f which reference has _ already 
tT i ee) made in this column, goes on 
r ' ip.e. It involves naturally a consid- 
a } e amount of asperity towards 
- tho.e writers who have hitherto main- 
ined the Montcalm legend. Dr. 
Gu. Frégault, of the University of 
= \Mootreal, one of the most industri- 
PEOF- § is and scientific historians working 
ds r 1 the field of the French Empire of 
our- § North America, has devoted several 
\mer- § ea's to the investigation of the ca- 
elder J ee of Vaudreuil in Louisiana, 
watch § vhere he was Governor from 1742 
We to 1775, and has had access to an im- 
— nerise mass of hitherto unexamined 
aphias espondence. (His bibliography 
is ccupies 31 pages!) The re- 
it iS a most interesting vol- 
me entitled “Le Grand 
aig Marquis”, published by 
F the i Fides, Montreal ($3.50), and 
ident § containing an exhaustive ac- 
Mor ; C t of this Governorship 
ficult § | of the relations of Vau- 
Sen- § euil with the French court 
Wi i juring the same period. It will unques- 
c : ibly impart a new impetus to the 
h : growing French-Canadian interest in 
é whole history of the French 
Ti : ire on this continent. 
party ed 
rt . | B 1 to non-specialists the chief in- 
R i ) terest of the book will lie in Dr. 
* | Fregault’s observations on the Cana- 
: part of Vaudreuil’s career, to 
x : ‘hich it seems inevitable that his 
: ext volume must be devoted. These 
: ound mainly in the Introduction, 
I i ‘here we find that his interest in 
svmi- J Vaudreuil was instigated by what he 


across in the research for his 
Frangois Bigot, Administrateur 
gais” (1948). “In Bigot there 
ar, at a moment of crisis, the 
equences of long maintained ad- 
strative habits which had weighed 
ingly on a young society. In 
tcalm appears a concept of ‘the 
S service’ which was ill adapted 
he development of Canada. In 
lreuil there reveals itself the true 
ment of the ‘patrie’. We will not 
n that it was by his own will, 
t was certainly by his fate, that 
ime to embody the aspirations, 


Ps PELE RENIN LE OME IR ADIN PET TAN TICNIRE TRE MANAG RP TEE mer Whe ths a gape 
’ > ¢ ’ an = $ 


opes and the resistance of the 
/ e to which he belonged.” 

| Fregault finds that it has been 
istomary for historians to take 
anted that Vaudreuil was a “‘yor 
isant” that they even” reverse 
acts in order to maintain this 


i ¢ pt. He quotes a passage in which 

p eild S. Graham, author of “Em- 

k re of the North Atlantic’, tells of 
\f 


Mo tcalm ordering a battalion to 
up station at the Anse du Fou- 
where Wolfe landed soon after, 

1d Vaudreuil countermanding the 

der with the “alleged” pronounce- 

“Those English have not got 





Vaudreuil in Old Quebec 


wings—I’ll see about it tomorrow.” 
Not a word of truth in it, says Dr. 
Frégault, and proceeds to quote a 
letter of Montcalm to Vaudreuil of 
July 29, 1759, in which he himself 
uses the “no wings” expression in 
telling the Governor not to bother 
about any systematic patrol at that 
point. “When he can denature the 
facts with such gusto, Mr. Graham 
naturally has little trouble in pouring 
ridicule on the ‘vain and incom- 
petent Vaudreuil’.” 


AS FOR Professor A. L. Burt, who 
lately took him to task tor accus- 
ing Lauvriere’s “La Tragédie d'un 
Peuple” of inaccuracy while himself 
being “inaccurate in giving the date 
of the publication as 1924 
ee instead of 1922”, Dr. Fre- 
gault points out that the 
book had a second edition 
in 1924, trom which he was 
quoting, and says that he 
would not hold this against 
Professor Burt if the latter 
only had “/'rgnorance plus 
modeste”. This, it will be noted, is de- 
veloping into quite a good little bat- 
tle of historians. 

Dr. Frégault admits that his hero 
is not entirely without human weak- 
negges, and occasionally was guilty of 
flattering Bigot; but “the thing that 
counts is that the Canadians of the 
18th Century recognized themselves 
in Vaudreuil and that he, at times of 
decision, identified himself with 
them.” 


Sree NATELY, all the blame for this 
denigration of a great born-in-Can- 
ada statesman and warrior does not 
fall upon English-speaking historians. 
Both Garneau and Chapais come in 
for their full share of Dr. Freégault’s 
strictures. Chapais is described as 
“the most distinguished rhetorician 
of Canadian historiography”, and 
Garneau is excused only on_ the 
ground of the unavoidable insuffi- 
ciency of his documentation. But 
alas! Bradley’s “The Fight with 
France for North America” is “dis- 
tinguished especially for its errors, 
its mannerisms and its racist en- 
thusiasm.” 
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Selected Municipal Debentures 


To Yield From 1.15% to 5% 








Debentures of the following municipalitic 


, provide 





investors an opportunity to broaden the diversity of 
investment holdings through the addition of sound 
highgrade municipal 
principals — 







securitie We offer 










City of Ottawa, Ont..........3 1970 S600 4.15 









City of Winnipeg, Man. 414 1972 98.35 1.375 
Village of Fonthill, Ont........414 1957 100.41 1.40) 
City of Kitchener, Ont. 414 1962 98.4] 4.45 








City of Sudbury, Ont. 415 1957 — 100.00 $50) 
Town of Dartmouth, N.S. 411., 1967 99.50) 1.55 
Town of Orangeville, Ont. 43, 1970 G7 Ot 5.00 
Township of Pickering, Ont... 5 1972 100.00 5.00 




















* Prices are quoted 







Circulars describing each municipality and contair 
ing financial statistics will be forwarded promptly 
on request. 
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Your Will... 


and two wise precautions 


(1) Have your will carefully drawn by your lawyer. 


(2) Name Chartered Trust as executor in that will. 


Consult our « x pe rienced trust officers for advice 


and information. There is no obligation. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 King St. West 388 St. James St. West 
Seer TORONTO MONTREAL 
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About the Cover 


| UYERS trom all over Canada 

and trom parts of the U.S. come 
each year to Manitoulin Island for 
the annual cattle sale by the Mani- 
toulin Cattle Co-operative. But this 
fall there were no U.S. buyers present, 
because of the embargo imposed by 
the U.S. Government due to the foot 
und mouth disease. 

It put a crimp in the buying, and 
the prices the cattle br ‘ought to 500 


What ¢2 your taterect.... 


INVESTMENT 
OR 
SPECULATION? 


Iu ctther case 


farmers were at an all-time low. To- 
tal sales were $443,802: down by al- 
most $250,000 from last year’s total. 

The farmers on the island round 
up their cattle, then sort them into 
carload lots, grading them as to col- 
or, weight, type. This allows buyers 
the chance to pick a matched herd if 
they want it, and meat buyers can 
get all choice butcher cattle. It is a 
mutually arrangement, 
since farmers get as much as five 


satisfactory 


cents a pound more for their cattle. 


¢ 


you will appreciate the advantages 


of the 


Photographers in Canada 


E READ with interest an article 

in the Oct. 25 issue entitled 
Canada’s Photographers Are Re- 
cording Our Growth”. The introduc- 
tory description of photographers 
following Chinese cooks in every new 
frontier is exaggerated. Photograph- 
ers arrived after the essential trades 
were established, as photographs were 
considered a luxury then. The posing 
of nude babies on a bear skin rug has 





CONVERTIBLE SERIAL DEBENTURES 


TRANS-ERA OILS 


LIMITED 


Which present the twofold opportunity 


1. AN INVESTMENT, 


of approximately $5,000,000.00. 


2. THE 


SPECULATIVE 


POSSIBILITIES of substantial 


yielding 5% or better, secured by net assets 


capital ap- 


preciation through a call on the common shares of this rapidly 
expanding company by conversion of the debentures. 


1954 maturity 100.00 to yield 5.00% 


PRICES 


1956 maturity 99.00 to vield 5.28% 


1955 maturity 99.50 to vield 5.18% 1957 maturity 98.50 to vield 5.35% 


plus accrued interest 


tt preciation Possibilities Through Conversion Privilege 


For the first year the holder has the right 
debentures into Common 
shares at approximately $1.85 per share, for 
$2.27, the third year 

$2.78, the fourth vear—S$4.44, and the fifth the time, the 


to convert the 
the second year 


vear—S$4.85 


are listed on 


sell above the 


Should the company’s Common shares, which 


Toronto Stock Exchange, 


conversion price existing at 


debentures will show a cor- 


responding appreciation in value. 


The coupon below may be used either to 


make your reservation or to request further information. 


Seiqneur Securities Limited 


217 BAY ST. 


TELEPHONE: EMPIRE 6-8955 


TORONTO 


We act as principals in the distribution of these debentures. 


OOOO SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSeS ess senses 


Please send Prospectus and complete information on this issue. 


TRANS-ERA OILS LIMITED debentures 


maturity in denominations of $ 


De ar Sirs: 
I offer to purchase 
of the 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY OR 


TOWN 
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been obsolete since a decade .. , 
The writer mentions the CA!\C 


and Western print shows but jas 


omitted one of the most succesfy! 
shows held in Canada, the Profes.op- 
al Photographers Ass. of P. Qu bec 
held at the Montreal Museum of * ine 
Arts last spring which had brok:) a 
Sunday attendance record. Over 7 00 
visitors saw the show in 12 days 

In his resumé of portrait p) to- 
graphers only one Montreal and ‘ree 
Toronto photographers are meni on- 
ed. There are at least five top-' cht 
portraitists in Montreal besides his 
favorite and many more in Toronto 
and throughout Canada. 


Montreal, Que. BASIL Z,Rov 





THE SAFE- ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BARBER-ELLIS 


COAST TO COAST 


ee ene | 





CIGARS for Gifts! 


... in perfect taste 


+ + 


A 
LUXURY 
SMOKE 


FOR CLIENT 
OR FRIEND 


Say “Merry Christmas” 








DISTINCTION 


HANOROLLED 
1N HABANA 


"VUELTA 


ABAJO" 
TOBACCO 


eloquently with boxes of 
these superb cigars—for 
that very important gift. 
Cherished by the connois- 
seur who'll remember your 
good judgement. 


Order Now — 
Fill in Coupon » 


PS Se ae ee “7 
| C. KANELLAKOS & CO. LTD | 
| 655 SOMERSET, OTTAWA | 
Send me the following boxes of Ha 

! Cigars LA SIMBOMBO. You are to in | 
} me at the wholesale prices as shi | 
| boxes of Diamantes 25s @ $12.00 | 
| . boxes of Selecciones 25s @ 8.50 ; 
. boxes of Kanellakos 25s @_ 6.00 
| NAME | 

3! 
ADDRESS 
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CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC CONFEDERATION OF LABOR 
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Quebec's Changing Labor Picture 


“HE TALL AND STATELY structure of the 
Roman Catholic Church dominates the local 
scene in the towns, villages and countryside 

of (2uebec. Here for centuries, the parish priest 
has \ielded his influence on the lives of the people 
n tie historic and largely parochial province. 

[oday, largely unnoticed by the rest of the 
country, new influences are quietly making them- 
selves felt and are encroaching on and sometimes 
supp'anting the clergy as the moral and social 
force of the community. 

Behind the changes, sometimes subtle, but as 
fter blunt and bold, is the rapid industrialization 
if the province that has changed community struc- 

ind wrought new social patterns. 

Iiese changes would have had their impact on 
inv society, but they have had a special significance 
n Quebec because they are being imposed on an 
ld culture and deeply-rooted traditions of Jan- 
guave, religion and French-Canadian heritage. 
Community lite in Quebec has shifted from the 
ocal parish church centres of influence and interest 
is the Community expanded and its population 
ncreased. And as it has done so, it has reduced 
the influence of the clergy, for their contact with 
the people is no longer personal and informal as it 
sas in the small community; instead, it is more 
remote, more formal and impersonal. 

But equally important, the industrialization has 
brought into the fore a new social and industrial 
fore the Roman Catholic trade union movement. 

[he Catholic syndicates were formed by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Quebec some 30 years 
igo to give Catholic leadership to workers’ move- 
ments. While the syndicates have not disowned 
the parent, they have in the past six years certainly 
isserted their independence. 

The new and militant role of the syndicates 
els the growth of industry in Quebec and 





cP 


SECRETARY-GENERAL, Laval grad, Jean Marchand. 


by Wilfred List 
Labor Writer, The Globe and Mail 


the new proletarian consciousness of the Quebec 
worker and his demand for a place in the economy 
of the province. 

Today, the Catholic syndicates are the most 
aggressive force in Quebec, and out of their recent 
political consciousness they represent a significant 
threat to the political power of Premier Duplessis 
and his Union Nationale Government, with which 
the leaders of the Canadian and Catholic Confeder- 
ation of Labor have been at odds for several years 

A new, intelligent and progressive leadership 
is guiding the 93,000-member Catholic labor move- 
ment. Old and conservative-minded, clergy-influ- 
enced leaders, who had kept the syndicates from 
playing a true trade union role, were swept from 
power in 1946. Since then, the syndicates have 
been building up to their current role as a fighting 
union movement. 

There are still rock-bound conservative groups 
in the syndicates. These are largely in the building 
trades, but they are overshadowed by the more 
active industrial unions. 

The militancy of the Catholic unions, their 
zealous pursuit of their wage demands and recog- 
nition of the syndicates as a factor in the economy, 
has compelled the clergy—sometimes against their 
initial desires—to champion the cause of the syn- 
dicates in peace and war with management. 

Some of the clergy were confronted with the 
problem of changing social views that were hostile 
to vigorous trade unionism, or facing the prospect 
of alienating many of their union-minded parish- 


1ONners. 


T° GENERAL, the clergy swung behind the labor 
unions. They were aided in this choice by the 
recent emphasis by the Church in Quebec on the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church and the 
dusting off of the papal encyclicals dealing with 
social justice. 

The clergy and the Church have been flexible 
enough to adapt themselves to the new social and 
industrial developments in Quebec—although 
there are still many, both among the clergy and 
the hierarchy, who do not subscribe to the mili- 
tant, strike-marked course the Catholic unions have 
taken. 


But the implied threat, voiced quietly by syndi- 
cate leaders, that if the Catholic unions fail in their 
struggles, the international and neutral unions 
would step in, has been enough to swing many a 
reluctant member of the clergy behind the syn 
dicates. 

These members of the clergy have given their 
support to the syndicates if for no other reason 
than wanting to maintain a Catholic influence in 
the trade union movement. They have succeeded 
in this through the continuance of the policy of 
having priests as chaplains of each union local 
but it has been at the expense Oot anv significant 
voice in syndicate policy on economic matters 

Once, it would have been unheard of for a syn- 
dicate to call a strike without the prior knowledgt 
of the chaplain or against the wishes of 
priest. Today, the Catholic unions steer an inde 


the local 
pendent course—and there have been cases where 
the local chaplain had no knowledge of the strike 
call until the workers were on the picket lines 





The Church and the clergy have been useful to 
the syndicates in their battles with management 
But at the same time, the syndicate leaders resent 
any attempts at interference by the clergy in the 
affairs of the union. 

A great many members of the clergy, and espe- 
cially those who have urban backgrounds or whose 
parishes have developed into industrial communi- 
ties, hold firmly convinced views that motivate 
their championship of labor causes. With the stress 
within the Church on the study of social sciences. 
many of the clergy today are better informed on 
matters pertaining to the relationship between 
industry and labor than the country clergy of a 
decade ago. 

For this reason, too, there is greater respect by 
many of the new, progressive—and in the eyes ot 
some—left-wing minded syndicate leaders for the 
clergy today than there was 10 years ago by these 
same people. 

In dealing with the clergy, it must be remembered 
that they are a heterogeneous body, men of ditfer- 
ent social, economic and educational backgrounds, 
with varying temperaments and outlooks. More 
and more clergy today have urban backgrounds 
and bring with them into their work a greater 
sensitivity to labor problems. 

That management in Quebec which once saw 
the clergy as a useful pawn in maintaining labor 
in a docile state, today looks with less than pleas- 
ure on the intervention of the clergy on the side 
of the syndicates. 

The influence of the clergy may have waned 
but both management and the syndicates realize 
that the clergy still permeates the entire French 
Canadian society and is a_ significant although 
diminishing factor in the affairs of the province 

Clergy support of a strike, as in the 8 month 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 


PRESIDENT Gerard Picard introduced militant note 
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“C of E” 


Still Pioneering | 


by W.T. Hallam 








6ef \ OF E° stands for the same thing all 

g he British Commonwealth in 

A Government lists of every kind: navy, 

ce gd census The ships of the 

( expe came on ngland to 

H x 74 i the same stvle of entry in 

e s S So 8 se to read 

e relig s service on the first dav of land- 

g the harbor shore was taken by the Chap- 

Rev. W m Anwe priest of the ¢ hurch 

England This was not the first C of E service 

( C S 1710 in Ant apolis Roy al 

he Chaplain t the garrison held a service of 
KSZ ng S Annes ( ipe 

It seems credible to-day that at one time the 

( ch of Eng d is for some vears the estab- 

t In 1758 one of the 


Legislative Assem- 
et up the Church as 
nds. In 

freedom to 
build churches was guaranteed to those who were 
“How seriously the Assembly 


responsibility is shown by the fact 


it with k the 


and 





nscience 





Cal icd 
rarded their 


they forwarded to England a nomination for 


the second Bishop of Nova Scotia. The Crown 
accepted their nominee instead of the one named 
by the first Bishop. 

The same attitude was shown forty vears later 


when the Assembly passed an Act founding and 
establishing King’s College at Windsor which re- 


iduates 





quired its under to express assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. (The Bishop of 
the diocese protested against this requirement, but 

was a Judge of the Vice-Admiralty who opposed 
him, citing the example of Oxford.) 
intention 





Another indication of was the vote 


of the Assembly giving £1,200 for finishing St. 
Paul’s Church, Halifax, a royal foundation of 
1750. The Governor (Cornwallis) had a Gover- 
nor’s pew provided. 

WESTWARD development of the Anglican 


= 
Church was greatly strengthened by exiles from 


the U.S. who started to come in 1777 to Lower 
and Upper Canada. These “United Empire 
Lovalists” as they called themselves, crossed the 


line in thousands and settled in the Maritimes and 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario tirst Anglican Church itn Que- 
bec Province built them in 1789. The 
Cathedral in Quebec, a Royal Foundation in 
1804, was paid for by the Government. 

A vital step in the consolidation of the church 
was the The mother 
had lesson from her delay Tor 
100 vears in providing a bishop for her 
New England Not ag this 
The first Bishop tor Canada was 


north 
The 


Was for 


appointment of bishops 


church learned a 
more than 
members in again was 
mistake made 
Charles Inglis (UEL) 1787 who had jurisdiction 
from Newfoundland to the Detroit River with the 
title Bishop of Nova Scotia. Forty later 
James Stewart was consecrated Bishop of Quebec, 
Jehoshaphat Mountain for 


Strachan for Toronto 


vears 


ten 


Montreal 


tnat 
John 


alter 


years 


and 


then 


PHOTO: St. James Cathedral, Toronto. 


BISHOP HALLAM was formerly Bishop of Saska- 
He is the Huron College, 
Ont. 


toon now on Staftt of 


London, 





in 





Canada— 


+ oat * ang 


Lem 


o 


Audrey Spencer for Newfoundland in 1839 

Looking westward further still, the Huds: 
route in 1820 was the passage for John We, 
first Anglican missionary to the Red River. He 
was a Chaplain of the Hudson’s Bay Con 
and did missionary work for the Church M; 
ary Society founded at the turn of the ce 
Brandon and Qu’Appelle to the west and k 
Factory and Churchill] to the north were 5 
care and his plans included the Rockies. When 
Bishop George Mountain of Quebec made a 00 
mile journey in 1844 via the rivers and [ake 
Superior to reach the Red River he found three 
churches in the district and he confirmed 
the majority being Indians and 
breeds. ,David Anderson’ was 
first Bishop of Ruperts Land, to live at Winnipeg, 
exactly one hundred \ after Halifax was 
founded. His diocese stretched from the Gr 
Lakes to the Yukon. 

On the far west the Church's 
British Columbia was begun by a Chaplain of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at Fort Victoria in 
and soon a church to hold 300 people was 
Ten years later Rev. George Hill was made the 
tirst Bishop of British Columbia. 


S46 
persons, 


consecrated the 


Vears 


coast Work 


1S49Y 


k ROM THESE beginnings all across Canada the 
Anglican Church has made progress in mem- 
bership and organization. In 1854 the Parliament 
in Eastern Canada gave incorporation to Diocesan 
Svnods and the Canadian Church became 
dependent and free. In 1861 the Synod of On- 
tario diocese chose their Bishop, the first time onc 
had been elected by the vote of a synod, al 
was consecrated in Kingston instead of Londor 
To-day there are 28 dioceses, over 1,800 clergy- 
men and 2,060,720 who claim membership The 
four ecclesiastical provinces with their M 
politans agreed in 1893 to form the G 
Synod with a Primate for All Canada. this 
Synod was given legislative and executive ¢- 
tion of church affairs throughout the Domin 

The Indians in Canada have always be 
especial concern of the Anglican Church 
presented the challenge of evangelization he 
fostering of Christian living. It was care to m 
that early led the northward and westwa! 
reach of the Church. Missionary 
them makes a chronicle of glowing dec ol 
sacrifice and endurance. Their response 1s Wn 
by the loyal adherence of thousands to-da\ 
UEL Mohawks under Chief Brant were g1\ 
area on the Grand River, later named Bra dg 
and provided with a church, “His Majesty's ‘ 
of the Mohawks”. After the treaty they 
the silver Communion and the le § 
given to them at Fort Hunter, NY, by n 
Anne in 1712. A school was established ch 
continues to the present. Around James B d 
Moosonee and in Keewatin and the norther C 
region there are hundreds and hundreds o! n- 
bers of the Church with developed Indian 
ship. At York Factory and Norway Hous: 
West first found Indians and recognized al . cv] 
the place of education by bringing some bo» ©] 
Red River. The Wood Crees and the Plain 
in Saskatchewan and the Blackfoot in Sou’ teiny 
Alberta have been fruitful fields. Almost a (Ul 


endea\ 


ed vessels 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





—Wide World 


A Fresh Look at the Cold War 


NE OUTCOME OF the Eisenhower victory 
and the clean sweep which will closely affect 
Canadians is the fresh look that will be taken 
e whole cold war situation, as well as at the 
sar in Korea. And this, by good fortune, just at a 
time when Stalin has laid down a new line of 
Communist strategy to split the Western allies. 
One of the clearest warnings of the new Soviet 
‘egy was given to the Overseas Writers in 
Washington the other day by former Major- 
General, now Ambassador Frederick Anderson, 
leputy chief of the U.S. military aid: program in 
Furope. The Soviet leaders, he said, were now 
perating on three basic assumptions: 
The Soviet Union, dominant from the Elbe to 
Yangtse, is better able to play a waiting game 
the North Atlantic Community, because it is 
¥ economically self-sufficient. 
> The Atlantic alliance will be economically 
e to stand a long period of strenuous alert, 
during which idleness and depression will become 
i. 
Scrambles among the “capitalist” nations for 
raw materials and markets will bring a break in 
e Western alliance, with Great Britain and 
France the most likely to break away first, but 
with Japan and Germany becoming increasingly 
men..cing commercial competitors. 
\ derson predicted a full-scale effort by the 
rer ilin to mobilize anti-American feeling to check 
(he crowing unity of the Atlantic community, and 
© aging of economic warfare, to try to pull 
re.’ Britain, France and others into trade with 
€ soviet orbit. He thought that along with 
‘he formal amount of Marxist rubbish the Soviet 
‘Ssunptions contained a great deal of penetrating 
fsigit, and that the West might examine them with 


I!'e Soviet leaders, he said, know as well as we 
dO that we have not yet built new economic rela- 
lonsaips within the Atlantic community and the 
rest of the free world that are self-sustaining and 
usin esslike. : 

This comes on top of the warning of Anderson's 





by Willson Woodside 


senior in NATO, William Draper, that the United 
States will have to buy more goods from her 
Atlantic partners, and the cry “Trade, not Aid” 
which these partners raised at the recent trade 
conference in Geneva. There has been a great 
deal of speculation in Canada, the U.S. and 
abroad, whether the Republicans once back in 
office will still be for high tariffs and be blind to 
the danger of bringing on a new U.S. depression. 

However, as I suggested last week, the Taft 
wing of the GOP is bound to appreciate as much 
as the internationalist wing that the one thing the 
Republican Party cannot afford is to be tagged 
with another depression. Eisenhower said, on 
the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements program, 
before the election: “I have assumed that when 
we make such trades, the Yankees have not lost 
their ability as traders . . . | would think that trade 
was a two-way Street . | believe we must accept 
as imports the things which are going to pay for 
our exports 


Fe IN BUSINESS circles, as the New York Tumes 
says, there has been a broad change of opin- 
ion on this question due to the pressure of events 
on old habits of thinking. Thus the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, after a ten-year consideration 
of the matter, has issued a call not just for the 
lowering of U.S. tariffs, but for their elimination, 
and the institution of a free trade polics by the 
United States. 

It seems highly likely that Eisenhower will ca 
a high-level meeting of the North Atlantic partners 
and that this meeting will lay the groundwork for a 
NATO economic conference which will tackle 
seriously the problems of freer trade, esier con- 
vertibility of currencies, and the difficulties arising 
out of the policy of banning shipment of all 
strategic goods to the Soviets. Once again, we 


i 
i 


are being. pushed by Stalin towards closer co- 


operation. 


A fresh look by American policy-makers ought 
to be of benefit to the whole NATO defence set 
up. The growing division and suspicion between 


France and Germany, over the Saar and _ the 
European Army, urgently needs attention. Though 
Schuman and Adenauer, between themselves 
might have solved the Saar question by “European 
izing” the small territory as capital of the Schuman 
Coal and Steel Pool, national! feelings and fears 
and the insecurity of both governments have 

to a complete impasse 


es GERMANS, standing firmly on self-determina 


tion, demand _ that parties favoring reunion 
with Germany be licensed in the Saar as a matte 
of basic human freedom. The French know that 
this would only be the beginning of a new cam 
paign for the return of the Saar to Germany, and 


insist that without control of the Saar output the 
would be in such an inferior position to Germany 
within the Schuman Plan as to ensure German 
domination of the coal and steel poo So the 
Saar elections are being held without participation 


of the pro-German parties. 


The outlook for the European Army, kingpin 
of the NATO defence set-up for Europe, pain 
fully evolved solution for the participation ot 


German forces and the support of the German 
people, is at present very dim 


majority in sight for its ratification in the Fre 





Assembly, the debate on ratification is now sched 
uled for next March, and nothing can be done 
until then in the way of organizing German units 

even if the West German Bundestag ratifies 

With the conservative Free Demoérats gaining 
an ever-stronger position within Adenauer’s gov- 
erning coalition, that becomes less and less cer 
tain. And then there is the possibility of the 
Socialists winning the general election next sum 
mer and rejecting the European Army plan, which 
they have opposed as tending to freeze 


the present 
division of Germany CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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—Percy Underwood, architect 


NATIVE materials used with dignity, at moderate cost, in municipality office, Maple Ridge, BC. 


MEMORIAL Auditorium, Kitchener, Ont., has curved facade, largest uninterrupted roof span in Canada. 


—dJenkins and Wright, architects 









r 


—Maranj and Morris, architects 


the city hall at Peterborough, Ont., is dramatized by night lighting, autumn mood. 


| The City Hall Looks Better an 


LL OVER Canada, a mass exodus ts taking 
place. Municipal offices, bursting at their 
seams because of phenomenal 

growth, are being transplanted from old, inade- 
quate surroundings into bright new quarters de- 
signed to provide improved administration and 
service. Sometimes the move brings under one 
roof many departments previously scattered all 
over town. 


post War 


In addition, there’s been a rash of new civic 
buildings of community-use character: arenas, 
auditoriums and_ the’ like. These © structures 
demonstrate how a relatively new need can be 


successfully met. 

Canada’s official architecture has 
been called dull, but this cannot be said of our 
latest. municipal buildings. While planning to 
meet functional requirements first, the widest pos- 
sible variety is displayed in exterior appear ince 
Some designs stem in inspiration from the classic 


sometimes 


or Georgian period. Others turn their bach on 
tradition, and are frankly and unabasedly 
“modern”. 


The classic-Georgian tradition is manifest in 
formal, dignified composition, with the ‘ront 
elevation of the building symmetrically ba! ced 
on each side of a centre line. On the other ind, 
a “modern” building is freer and less stylized in 
its arrangement. This does not mean that ii need 


be a building without symmetry. East York 
Municipal Hall is a case in point. While 1!. two 
it 


identical wings are balanced on a central m.>s, 
is completely expressive of today. 

The classic-Georgian building is likely to \s¢ | 
facing of stone or brick; the “modern” building }s 
inclined to feature less sophisticated materials. 
Skill is evident, for instance, in the use mae o 
western red cedar in the Maple Ridge mun ipal 
office. Glass, of course, is one material that Js 
always given a starring role. It may be used IM 
the relatively small lights of the Georgian pc iod, 
or in the huge unbroken expanses characte istic 
of “modern” design. 

Civic architecture is, and always has been, 
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—shore & Moffat, architects ar, Stevenson and Stanley. architect 


DISTINCTIVE entrance and canopy enhance municipal offices, York Township. CURVED FRONT is functional in Edmonton Gardens, allows more seating 


orks Better 


taking 
at. their special challenge to the architect. History 
tities as to his competence with the forums, 
viic baths and amphitheatres of ancient Rome, 
ers de- town halls and market squares of the Middle 
> and ges. Requirements today are—efficient plan- 
attractive appearance, and economy of con- 
ruction and maintenance. But, as in the past, 
vic building must also express the aspirations 
character of its community. As such, it 
ild be an object of pride to every citizen in the 
munity. 
sy gratifying that Canada’s new municipal 
dings have something interesting to say, some- j 
that’s different and fresher than what has a : a Se ee een eee ede 
before. PUBLIC space of new office building of Public Utilities Commission, Barrie Ont., has inviting character. 


DOSTWa> 


inade- 


one 


VELY landscaping, floodlighting, large window area, act as a foil for the architecture, and enhance the appearance of the Municipal Hall, East York Township. 


Shore and Moffat, architects 
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—CNR Photo 


ENGLISH TYPE wood-burner that plunged into the canal was of the same make as shown above, No. 27, ‘‘Niagara"’. 


FLASHBACK ON DISASTER 





The Desjardins Bridge Train Wreck 


771TH ITS bell-mouthed smokestack cough- 

ing sparks and its wooden coaches sway- 

ing on the rails, the afternoon express 

from Toronto slackened speed a mile outside the 
Hamilton Station 

On the depot platform, an excited crowd await- 
ed the train, and several stage-coaches stood by to 
pick up passengers for outlying hamlets. 

The date was Thursday, March 12, 1857, and 
railway travel—in its first decade in Canada—was 
still a novelty and an adventure. Young and old 
in the waiting crowd cocked eager ears for the first 
ong blast of the whistle. It never came. 

On the outskirts of Hamilton, within five min- 
utes’ ride of the waiting families and friends, sev- 
enty of the ninety persons on the train met sudden 
and terrible death in one of the two worst railway 
disasters in Canadian history- —seventy men, 
women and children—sixty-nine of them innocent 
persons, and one sinister character who may well 
have been the author of their common fate and 
himself the victim of an ironic retribution. 

The entire train crashed headlong through the 
Desjardins Canal swing bridge and into the icy wa- 
ter below shattering timbers supposed to have 
been of oak, but for which cheap and faulty pine 
had been substituted. And, as the rogue respon- 
sible for the substitution, history points to Samuel 
Zimmerman, wealthy railway contractor—and the 


seventieth victim of the catastrophe 


( peow the story of the Desjardins wreck is for- 
- gotten even among veteran railroaders, and 
exists only in the yellowed pages of old newspapers. 

Clergymen and capitalists, rascals and rich men, 
drovers and drifters, and even a furtive pair of 
runaway lovers were packed into the two coaches 
which the tiny wood-burning locomotive was draw- 
ing toward a spectacular and horrible end. 

One man however, stood out in sharply-etched 
contrast among the odd assortment of passengers. 
By his opulent clothing, by his costly Fifth Avenue 
luggage in comparison with the carpet-bags and 
rude parcels of the other passengers, by his haughty 
bearing and his aloofness which kept him to a seat 
by himself, Samuel Zimmerman was easily the 


by Kenneth MacGillivray 


most conspicuous person on the train 

Spectacular successes in the new field of Cana- 
dian railway contracting had given the 38-year- 
old American expensive tastes. Against the grime 
and dirt of primitive steam travel he had provided 
himself with a magnificent monogrammed toilet 
set of sterling silver in a leather case, valued at 
$100 Canadian money. 

Equipment was crude by modern standards. 
Railroading was a hazardous proposition, and the 
train approaching the outskirts of Hamilton was 
protected by practically none of the safety devices 
and equipment of our time. 

Braking was a clumsy and complicated pro- 
cedure. Upon receiving a whistled signal from the 
engineer, the baggagemen and brakeman would 
rush to the vestibule platforms and twist the iron 
wheels which clamped the brake shoes into posi- 
tion on the tracks below. Even with the utmost ex- 
ertion by the crew it was possible to effect only a 
gradual slackening of speed. 

There was another factor, however, which might 
well have prevented the tragedy—and here again 
the irony of retribution enters the picture. Less 
than two years earlier, Zimmerman had persuaded 
the Government to rescind a regulation requiring 
all trains to come to a full stop before entering the 
Desjardins bridge. 

Thus, on two counts the scheming Zimmerman 
unwittingly would seem to have laid the scene for 
the disaster and for the fate which was to overtake 
himself and sixty-nine others. 

The train, making its daily forty-mile trip along 
the tracks of the Great Western Railway, was due 
in Hamilton station at 5.45. At approximately 5.39 
it chugged toward the bridge, under which the ice 
of the canal was still twenty-four inches thick. 

Engineer Alex Broomfield probably knew that a 
month earlier a freight locomotive had snapped an 
axle on the bridge approach, and that the resulting 
derailment had damaged a number of ties—which, 
however, were reported to have been mended. It is 


likely also that he knew the bridge had been struck 
the previous summer by the mast of a sailing ship 
At that time, however, no damage to the span was 
revealed. 

Despite the welter of conflicting evidence and in- 
terviews following the accident, one undenied fact 
was that the engineer, as he entered the sloping 
approach to the bridge, suddenly snatched the 
whistle-cord and blew the short, staccato signal 
which meant “set the brakes!” As the train was pro- 
ceeding at only about five miles per hour—consid- 
ered an eminently safe speed in making the cross- 
ing—there is no doubt that he sensed or saw some- 
thing wrong. ' 

All the surviving passengers agreed that (he) 
felt a slight retarding motion as the engineer ap- 
plied his own locomotive brakes, but the weight 
of the express car and two passenger coaches 
pushed the locomotive onward, for it would have 
taken even the most alert crewmen from ten to 
twenty seconds to reach their stations and to com 
mence braking. 


ss BROOMFIELD and his ill-fated crew there was 
no such margin. The echo of his despai'ing 
whistle had hardly died away when the locomotive 
rolled onto the bridge and almost immedi.te! 
sank below the level of the following cars. 

Two occupants of the baggage car, Edware | ¢ 
vier and Henry Urquhart, expressmen, late! 
fied that they glanced ahead through the glas» o! 
the vestibule door as the sound of the w'osile 
ceased, saw the engine lurch and the eng ‘ce! 
throw up both his hands as though in terro: 

A thunderous rending sound was heard 


back as the first coach as the locomotive to” Ils | 
way through the ties and the floor of the b:iige. | 


and began to drag the tender and all three «4! 
of the doomed train after it. 

The locomotive—of an English type knos 
the Oxford and weighing about thirty tons (en- 
der and baggage car knifed through the ice «nd 
disappeared completely from sight in a blinding 
burst of steam. The first passenger coach t™ sted 
in mid-air and landed upside down, halt sub 

CONTINUED ON PAG! 
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Dropping Money in Malaya So tar, only one pilot has reported all, her children come first. He: 


Rawle Knox 


Lumpur. 
1E REMOTE,  jungie - bound 
ubber estates and tin mines of 
falaya have a wages problem 
uncommon kind. The problem 
to get pay envelopes trom the 
inks to the workers without hav- 
1¢@ money and the messengers 
shed on the way by Commun- 
orists. 
four years now a thirty-three- 
ld New Zealand girl has been 
g to solve the difficulty by 
ing moneybags on lonely plan- 
trom small Auster and Tiger 
planes belonging to Selangor 
Club. She is Marjorie Staple- 
ie wife of a Government officer 
Federation of Malaya’s Mines 
iment. 
club secretary she has flown 
sorties than she can recall, and 
‘rsonally unloaded some twelve 
1 pounds into the welcoming 
of miners and planters. 
\t month she takes her two 
n off to school in New Zea- 
nd hands over her job to a suc- 
she leaves with hundreds of 
ot thanks for her work trom 
il estate managers who have 
seen more of her than the wave 
irm. 
re are ten or twelve pilots in 
lving Club, including a Sikh 
southern Indian, who regu- 
carry out this work, flying sor- 
ery day of the week. All go on 
» entirely voluntarily 
task of dropper is not a sin- 
suecess depends on sure co- 
ion with the pilot) and the 
of shooting out the moneybag 
tit does not catch in the plane's 
\ tew weeks ago an Army 
new to the job, mistaking his 
signal, dumped into the virgin 
tive thousand pounds, — for 
more than one thousand troops 
since searched — painstakingly 
thout result. 
has been the Club’s sole dis- 
1 four years, during which its 
rs have delivered—without any 
other than a wave of a hand- 
t—more than thirty-two mil- 
unds 
drops are made trom about 
indred feet. They are fairly 
ver the wide wastes of the tin 
Where the dropping zone 1s 
a workers’ tootball ground: 
y are no joke in some rubber 
Where small clearings have 
lade in the jungle, and the 
nay have to come in hundreds 
below the surrounding tree- 
ls. Then there is the question 
king absolutely certain that 
ney is being delivered at the 
ldress. 
1 you are nursing thirty-five 
id pounds on your knees 
the maximum amount planes 
One trip), you don't let go ot 
ss you are pretty sure where 


2 





being fired on, and he got away un- worst moment, she savs. was making 
damaged. Often planes return with three runs very low in a tiny valley 
their money still on board, because in notoriously bad terrorist country 
the ground signals have been dubi- with no European in sight, but only 
“The worst of it is.” says Mrs ous. a group of armed men in unidentifi- 
Stapleton, “that you can’t be absol- Marjorie Stapleton, fair, hand- able untorms. She was so worked up ' 
utely sure that the ground signals are some and supremely nonchalant when the European manager finally 
one hundred per cent right until about it all, has just been granted her appeared that she tried to throw the 
you're right in close—and by then certificate as a pilot. She would be moneybag right at him 
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you are within range of small arms perfectly happy to go on dropping 
fire if the party turns out to be a moneybags all over Malaya, but she 
gang of bandits.” feels she has done her bit—and, after 



















































CANADAS SEA 


When Newfoundland joined Canada 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence became in fact a 


Canadian Sea and the lands around it 

a new economic unit. Today the Maritimes, eastern 
Quebec and Newfoundland begin to appreciate that 
will their future prosperity lies in cooperative 

working of their vast natural resources. 


pe oey 
af) 
Me 





rules a summer festival at Pictou. 

Elsewhere other special events point up 

the multi-million dollar tourist business and emphasize 
the importance of fisheries, agriculture and lumbering. 


which have never seen an axe lie in Labrador. Farmers 
in P.E.1., Nova Scotia and New Brunswick eye eagerly a 
potential produce market in new mining areas. 

lron ore at Knob Lake, Belle Island, Glace Bay 
and Sydney; coal at Minto and Cape Breton; copper, lead 
and zinc in Newfoundland and Gaspe, bauxite, asbestos, 
titanium, molybdenite, gypsum, fluorspar and limestone 
are all coming into their own 






Wherever oil is sought, 
minerals mined, timber cut, fish caught and farms worked 
Atlas specialty steels may be found at work. 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO 








STAINLESS STEELS - TOOL STEELS - HIGH SPEED STEELS - MINING DRILL STEELS - SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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Uneasy Lies Many a Head 


by P. O’D 


HE PRESENT 


re been 





Government has 


Ics 
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otmn 


in power! 
h TP se 
I le LO! 


record: the Social- 
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are 


or course, 


be rig 
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t 
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Tull 


pointing 


with 


than it was in my early days.’ 


There is quite enough in the 
of solid achievement to warrant at 
least a modest pride. It would be too 
much to say that national prosperity 
that depends on 


way 


has been restored 


outside factors and circumstances 


“You're right, young man! 
Imperial Whisky is even finer now, 


IMPERIAL 


Mature and Mellow 
gmoother than ever 


Look for itin the NEW 


1ram 
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WHISKY 


over which no British government 
has control—but at least economic 
stability has been partially restored. 


This has meant some hard and 
courageous decisions, such as the 
heavy cut in the food-subsidies, but 


on the whole the public has responded 
admirably, with no more than a rea- 


sonable and healthy amount of 
grumblin’ and cussin’. At least, the 
decisions have not meant political 
suicide There have even been a 


y earnest critics to protest 
loudly that the Government has not 
gone nearly far enough in its cutting 
down and cutting out. 

Most people have accepted the 
necessary sacrifices, if not cheerfully, 
at least with resignation. That they 
bear no grudge is best shown by the 
recent by-elections. The Govern- 
ment vote has been steadily going up, 
not a lot, but enough to be encour- 
aging—to all except Socialists, that is. 

The family quarrels among Social- 
ists may have had something to do 
with these results, but the growing 
support for the Government can be 
fairly attributed to the general realiza- 
tion that the unpopular measures have 
been necessary, that they have not 
been made any harder and heavier 
than could not be helped. that a dif- 
ficult task is being, on the whole. 
courageously tackled, and especialls 
that there is a very great deal more 
to be done. 

With exports and production falling 


good many 


as they are, the Socialists on their 
side, have plenty of ground for 
gloomy views and forecasts. That 


they should blame it all on the Gov- 
ernment and make as much political 
capital as possible out of it. is only to 
be expected It would not be in 
political human nature to do other- 


wise. But this is a hard public to 
frighten. British people are good at 


bearing burdens, if they are convinced 
of their necessity, and that they are 
not due to bungling at the top. Ap- 
parently they are prepared to go on 
giving this Government the benefit of 
most of the doubts. 


1" ASY lies many a head that wears 
a coronet just now 

worrying about — their 
robes, much the holders of 
long-established peerages, for they 
probably have the family robes hand- 
ed down from other coronations, but 
the new peers who are getting togged 
out for the first time. There have been 
quite a number of new peers, includ- 
ing a good many who are not at all in 
a position to tell the Court tailors to 
let themselves go. A Court tailor let- 
ting himself go can play havoc with 
even a fairly sturdy bank balance. 

A complete outfit, State robe of 
velvet, Court uniform underneath, 
gold coronet, and all the rest of it, 
might easily set the noble wearer back 
the better part of £1,000, if done in 
real stvle. Even with half-cotton vel- 
vet, silver-gilt coronet, and white rab- 
bit instead of ermine, the cost is still 
very high. If there should be a peeress 
(as there probably is), and if the peer 
can’t persuade her to stay at home 
(as he almost certainly can't) —well, 
the bill will be more than doubled. 
A good deal more, when you consider 
the length of the lady's train—all vel- 
vet, my dears! 


The peers are 
Coronation 


not so 


GIVEN MUCH CREDIT for the unexpected 


Conservative by-election victory in Wy 
combe is Chancellor of Exchequer Butler 
who has checked slide to bankruptcy 


so fortunate as to get in early, may be 
able to hire robes. But there cant be 
nearly enough of these available at 
such a time. So the only thing to do 
will be to raise a mortgage “on the 
baronial home—possibly one of a row 
of bungalows in a suburb 


Some of the robeless peers, wh 


or send the 


Earl Marshal word that you would 
rather not be invited. 

You must do that. and in good 
time, for an invitation becomes 


Royal Command and must be obeyed 
Then there is nothing for it but to pas 
up and go—unless of course you can 
manage to break a leg or acquire 


some sort of serious illness. 


-— FICALLY all the insulin made 
and sold in Britain is the product 


ot tour large and well-known tirms 


of drug-manufacturers, who 
organized themselves into” B 
Insulin Manufacturers known to 


the trade as B.I.M. They are | 
a monopoly of a more than us 
complete kind, and there is a 

spread popular feeling against 1 
polies in this country just now 
the Monopolies Commission has 
looking into them. 


Canadian readers will feel 
ticular interest in the verdict 
that, in the opinion of the M 
of Health and the National | 
tor Medical Research, the me 
ot B.I.M. “extremely p 
spirited in all that concerns t 
terest of diabetics”, that their 
uct is of unsurpassed qualit\ 
their prices the lowest in the v 
with the possible exception of ¢ 
Scandinavian manufacturers. 


The B.I.M. is in fact a good | 
poly except of course to the 
doctrinaires who believe there 
such animal. Its arrangement! 
the opinion of the Monopolies ‘ 
mission, “operate and may bh 
pected to operate in the publ 
terest”, and should not be distu 
A perfectly clean bill of health, ' 
would have satisfied even Sir ! 
erick Banting himself that his 
benefaction to the diabetic sul! 
of the world is not being exploit: 


are 
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ow oF os Theological colleges to the num- 
Oo in ana a ber of eleven strung across the coun- 


try from Newfoundland to BC look 
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every province except Saskatchewan 
The method of government of this 
Church is a puzzle to non-members. 



























































' CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 carries on after the preparation of men for the The diocese is the unit of administra- 

t dre years ago the Indians in the In India ministry and still there are many tion and government. So how can 

Pa \Mc .enzie River Valley were shep- within sight of the Himalayas, twenty vacancies in the expanding work of twenty-eight individual and independ- 

} her -d by Anglican Missionaries. missionaries with two hospitals and a thrusting out to new frontiers north ent dioceses have any coherence with- 

i yond the Rockies the work was boys’ school of 600 pupils sustain the and west, following the new settlers, out a chief marshal? In human 

; sey a by the bringing of seven boys work in East Punjab where a new helping to care for the new Canadians affairs frequently we find that rigid 

f to ie Red River School in 1830. diocese is to be established. In and overtaking suburban and indus- bands do not make the strongest 
: [hi y years later vigorous leadership Pakistan an agricultural mission is trial developments. An increase in bonds. In the Anglican Church 

ay wit the Timshean Tribe founded active. church membership, is recorded in common loyalities form the basis on 

+ 


\ic akatla with its varied story of 
‘us morals and conscientious in- 
dey dence leading well-nigh to 
sch m. The Haidas on the Pacific 
Co Islands furnish an example of 
initiative and ability dedicated 
10 iristian purposes with strongly 
fe, oped work for the Church and 
the ommunities. 
glicans were early in the field of 
edu. ition with residential schools for 
the ndians. They built and equipped 
several. Today they have thirteen 
wress Canada with an enrolment of 
2,000 and a list of some hun- 
waiting tor the Government to 
new schools to replace the three 
down in the last fifteen years. 
On several reserves where the Indians 
tay all the year round they oper- 
te day schools which have carried 
sromusing pupils into High School and 
culation. Increased — assistance 
the Dominion Government has 
tened the picture during the last 


ears. 


7 ih MINISTRY of the Anglican 
Church to the Eskimo is a chapter 
oteworthy achievement. From 
Butlin Land, Ungava, Hudson Bay all 
the northern coast to Copper- 

and Aklavik the Church has 

een established by the heroic endur- 
ce of bishops and missionaries. By 
stroke of genius the Diocese of the 
Arctic was created to include all the 
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Eskimos in Canada. The last census 
S|) reports 8,646 Eskimos and of 
7.156 are listed as Anglican. 

5 | grounded is the Church that 
periods between the visits of 
issionary the work ts carried on 
itive catechists and teachers. 
are fifteen clergy, thirty-three 

ns, thirtv-two womer workers, 
native catechists, eleven day 

s and two hospitals complete 
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1 China, the church was 
) sixty years ago and at 
Kai! y it had a complete establish- 
mer f cathedral, schools and hos 
itil war broke out They led 
d in the appointment of the 
‘ative Bishop in China and now, ' 
it i¢ removal of Canadian mis 
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which common viewpoints are dis- 
covered and common action taken. 
Authority and freedom are principles 
difficult to reconcile. It is simpler 
to have one or the other. Anglicans 
have given a successful demonstra- 
tion of the combination. Bishop. 
clergy and laity have equal voice in 
the fellowship of the Church. The 
Canadian Episcopate has gone on a 
step further in expressing the con- 
stitutional and democratic principles 
of the Church because its Bishops are 
not state officers, but are consecrated 
entirely for spiritual work in the 
leadership of the Church. In Can- 
ada, first in the British Empire, were 
founded synods with Bishop, clergy 
and laity all component parts in the 
Government of the Church after the 
example of early Church Govern- 
ment recorded in Acts, 15. Leader- 
ship is accorded to the Bishops as 
Fathers-in-God to foster and advance 
the religious life of the Church 


Wganee R DEVELOPMENT Is the com- 
mitting of the missionary, educa- 
tional and social service aspects to 
three separate Boards of the General 
Synod which with their executive 
committees are in practice almost 
sovereign in their fields, except for 
the necessity of reporting to and 
securing the verdict of the whole 
Church every vear. Thus a watching 
briet is kept on all phases of the 
religious, moral and social life and 
movement of the nation, and the 
Church takes it as her solemn respon- 
sibility to raise her voice in warning 
as well as in commendation. 

How can this church be held to- 
gether when it allows such a variety 
of Services trom severe simplicity to 
stately ceremonial and whose clergy 
present the Gospel with different em- 
phases? The answer is clear. It ts 
because of the common loyalties of 
her members These are set out in 
the Declaration of Principles of the 
General Synod. The cherished pos- 
session of all is the Book of Common 
Prayer which enshrines prayers hal- 
lowed daily use for generations, 
or the second century in the 
celebration of the Sacraments. Their 


some 


high privilege is to share the con- 
tinuance of the Orders of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons from Apostolic 
davs The Holy Scriptures and the 
ancient creeds are their foundations. 
Catholic is their 
branch of the Christian Church tor 


they uphold the Protestant religion 


Reformed und 


which our sovereigns profess and tol- 
low the Catholic order and doctrine 
ot the Church 


7 NAME of the Church has been 
recently brought into debate again 
chietly by those who chafe under the 
misrepresentation of its being spoken 
of as “the Church tor the English”, 
and indeed there are those who con- 
fuse the Church of England with the 
England Years ago it 
wus called “the United Church of 
England and Ireland,” very properly 


Church in 


acknowledging the strategic place of 
No doubt a 
name which will more fully display 


the Irish in the Church 
her character and heritage will) be 
adopted some day when the change 


could not be interpreted as the sever- 










ing of another link with the m: ther. 
land, for this Church in Can: ja jg 
independent in every way—org jiza- 
tion, administration, policy ar j fj. 
nance. The present name stan ‘s as 
a grateful acknowledgement and 
tribute to the Church which fo’ »wed 
her sons to their homes in th new 
lands. 

The Anglican Communioy _ has 
taken a significant part in th em. 
phasis ong the world-wide © urch 
which to-day has caught the im sina. 
tion of Christians as the Ecun. nical 
Movement. Years ago Bishop 3rent 
of Western New York and R A. 
Gardiner of Massachusetts urg he 
necessity of conference betwe. | the 
various communions. This eve: ually 
took shape in the Faith and Order 
meeting at Lausanne. Arct shop 
Temple of Canterbury with: the 
European leaders latterly em) odied 
the spirit of the movement in ex) ress- 
ing the desire and necessitv for de- 
claring and enlarging the common 
ground of the churches. It was 
noticeable at the meeting at Lund 
last August. where Anglicans pro- 
vided three major secretaries of the 
Conference, that the Anglicans in at- 




















tendance in’ various Capacities pro- 
unique demonstration of 
ecumenicity, for sixty of them of 
Various 


attended. 






vided a 







nations, races and colours 











NGLICANS consider their church t 
l be the “bridge-church”, tor it has § 
retained in simplicity. the Apostoli ; 
order and doctrine as found in the 
New Testament and so provides 
meeting place for all Christian peo 
ple. “The tradition, practics “and 
thought of most part of the A cal 
Communion accepts all baptized pe 
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sons as within the Catholic Chure 
and all divisions between them 
divisions within that church, « rela- § 
tionship which already and inevyitabl, Om THE INCREDIE 
overpowers all divisions.” S$ said § anny 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the § 7 ELI 
recent’ General Convention the / tic 
Episcopal Church at Boston. That Ki 
has been the stated attitude of the @ des in *7] 
Lambeth Conference for many ‘ears MH as dramatic 
and it may properly be taken eX- BM written by 
pressing the mind of this (ourch® Hute 
which, transplanted and firm! Ol BM there isn’t 
ed with over 200 years of gt 1 10 i book and h 
the land, takes a worthy part er) My ing the met 
phase of our national life the § eal fiction 
Church of England in Canad Me istory, 

R vardle 
@® A lone woman was amo the # goo deal 
nine 1952-53 Fellowships a ged G's a ournal 
by the Department of Exters \l- und stands 
fairs. She is Irene Hepburn \ le MM und. stood 
of Toronto, Psychological Suy sor MM Procuced. 


of the Women’s Institute Bra! ind @ \iv. King 


Home Economics Service of On- #00 Mr. 
tarlo Department of Agr ire. Tess. Tt willl 
Her award is for further stud the MM adm rers nc 
tield of mental and human 1 ons # Mill oe reac 
and she will work in The > ‘her @@ © controve 
lands. The Fellowship is orth @ Sit will a 
$4,000. Two women were |! ded "gu 

among the 12. scholarships ue. | I nakes 
$2,000): Jessie Lynn Gille ol “red vility v 
foronto who will study. liter ell thou sht pro 
the Paris University, and Use lace! by N 
Saint-Pierre of Chicoutimi, Jue Slows readi 
who will register at the Insti ‘¢ 0! Whee the ¢ 
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Mr. King Will Always Be a Mystery 


by R. A. Farquharson 


YCREDIBLE CANADIAN—by Bruce Hutch 
Longmans, Green—$5.00 


TELL IN ADVANCE of the of- 
ficial history of Mackenzie 
King, Bruce Hutchison pro- 

in “The Incredible Canadian”, 

imatic a biography as has been 

n by a Canadian about a Cana- 

Hutchison cites no authorities, 

isn't a single footnote in the 

and he is open to attack for us- 
ie methods of a writer of histori- 
icuon rather than a writer of 

\- 

vardless of this and probably a 

deal more justified criticism, it 

surnalistic triumph to provide an 
standable portrait of the least 
stood public man Canada _ has 
iced. 

King would not have liked this 
Mr. Meighen will like it even 

It will satisfy neither the King 

ers nor the King haters. But it 

e read and will remain a source 

itroversy just as Mr. King him- 

vill always be a controversial 


nakes for readability but not for 
lity when a writer describes the 
ht processes on issue after issue 
by Mr. King. Documentation 
reading but there are times 
the careful reader is disturbed 
e lack of evidence for the con- 
ns reached. 


The ordinary 
trom records. Mr. Hutchison writes 
from his personal contacts with Mr. 
King, his personal contacts with secre- 
taries and cabinet ministers, and from 
an analysis of King’s speeches. 

Mr. King’s speeches were so writ- 
ten that they were always clearer in 
retrospect than to his audience and 
Mr. Hutchison has been able to mine 
them for material which he as well as 
other reporters missed at the time 
they were given. This reviewer can- 


biographer operates 


not accept on the evidence offered, 
however, all the claims made for the 
amazing political 
these speeches on Canadian politics. 


repercussions ot 


Mr. Hutchison went to the Ottawa 
press gallery as a young reporter and 
had unusual opportunities of persona 
contact with King. The Prime Min 
ister Was impressed with the reporter, 
and though the book does not men 
tion it, | know that he tried severa 
times to induce Mr. Hutchison to join 
his staff. In this wav the author had 
personal contacts with the Prime 
Minister at a time many cabinet min 
isters complained that they never saw 
the head of the government alone. 

It is pretty hard for a writer to 
document his own previously unpub 
lished off the record interviews. It is 
equally difficult to give the source ot 
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much of the other material gathered 
through the vears from associates 
the Prime Minister 
confidentially and often unflattering! 
King 


How a man who edits a newspaper 


who talked freely 


to Hutchison about M1 


in Victoria, writes a column for The 


Winnipeg Free Press nd othe 
papers, does articles for Americar 
magazines and glories in his own 
garden, finds the time to turn out 
book of this magnitude, is something 
only those who know Bruce Hutchin 
son will understand. He writes rapid 
lv, sometimes too rapidly, and there 
are places in the book that show the 
shortage of time tor editing 


There are a good many sentences, 
particularly in the first chapter where 
there is an effort at phrase-making 
And sometimes the phrase is left high 
in the air without support. This ts the 
way the book opens The mystery 
of William Lyon Mackenzie King ts 
not the mystery of a man. It is the 
mystery of a people. We do not under 
stand King because we do not under 
stand ourselves.” 

Another paragraph By the public 
measurement of statesmanship King 
Canadian. By the 


private measurement of character, by 


was the greatest 


the dimensions of the man _ himselt 
his two predecessors tower above him 
As a human being he was dwarted by 


many other Canadians of the past, 
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even by his grandfather, the broken 
rebel, by some men whom he des- 
troved in his lifetime, and by millions 
ot others who trod the trails, the fur- 
rows. and the back streets of Canada.” 

He was our greatest revolu- 
tionarv, a wilder heretic than his 
grandfather, operating on a wider 
Stage.” 

“As an actor King was the superior 
of Roosevelt and Churchill . . . King’s 
drab impersonation of the common 
man—the last thing he ever was—re- 
quired the highest kind of histrionic 
genius. It succeeded so well that the 
people accepted a caricature which 
he had deliberately contrived for his 
own purposes.” 

“The man is as unrecognizable in 
death as in life. precisely as he de- 
sired. Through spiritualistic mediums 
he sought the other world but in this 
temporary abode he took infinite 
pains. and even built his own stone 
ruins at Kingsmere to be remembered 
for something he was not.” 

Mr. Hutchison is both generous and 
harsh to his Incredible Canadian. But 
the men around King in the cabinet 
escape the criticism. Ralston emerges 
as the unselfishly great Canadian. 
Ilslev, Crerar. Macdonald, Power, La- 
pointe, St. Laurent, Abbott, Claxton 
will all appreciate what is written 
about them. 

The attitude towards Mr. Meighen 
is summed up in the sentence: “As 
alwavs Meighen, who knew every- 
thing else, knew nothing of the vot- 
ers oe = 

Mr. Hutchison had courage to write 
an undocumented book in advance of 
a heavily documented official bio- 
graphy. We will know sometime how 
far in this interesting volume, he is 
supported by the facts. He has al- 
ready been challenged on his story of 
the conscription crisis but only the 
records of General McNaughton and 
Mr. King will show whether the new 
melodramatic highlights of the Prime 
Minister's sudden conversion deserve 
a place in serious history. 

But the official biographer with the 
tid of the voluminous diary, will, we 
fear, mever succeed in bringing Mr. 
King alive the way he lives in “The 
It r 


1 


credible Canadian”. 


Obliging Weather 


A STRANGER CAME TO THE FARM—by Mika 
Waltor Allen—$3 25 


by John Lanigan 


ilcoholic husband on a lonely 


p' [ a discontented wife with an 


ind tet an attractive stranger ap 

f work as a farmhand 
Ihe freshman student of fiction- 
ting will have no difficulty in work- 
out the result, whether the farm 
Saskatchewan or North Dakota. 
Finland. where Mr. Waltari has 
placed his eternal triangle. Except for 
ght twist at the end, the story has 
surprises, but Mr. Waltari tells it 


as well as other authors have 


The descriptions ot Finnish scenery 
impressive, and it should be noted 
it in Finland, as in Saskatchewan 

th Dakota, both scenery and 
veather have learned the trick of be- 
oming gay or sombre in unison with 


the moods of the leading characters 


—Brockbank 


FROM ‘‘THE BEST CARTOONS FROM PUNCH," a collection designed for Amer- 
icans with a foreword by A. P. Herbert. Musson, $3.95. 


Dynamic Being: Restless Drive 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—by J. M. Thompson 
—Oxford—$7.00 


by Carlton McNaught 


71TH MORE than a_ hundred 

/ thousand works on Napoleon 
and his times already in existence, 
one may well enquire, why another 
full-scale life of the Man of Destiny? 
Professor Thompson, one of the fore- 
most living authorities on the French 
Revolution, asks and answers this 
question in his brief preface. A 
figure so vital and dominating chal- 
lenges fresh interpretation as each 
new age endeavors to understand the 
receding past. 

“There never was and never can 
be such a person as everybody's 
Napoleon There cannot be too 
many *fikenesses of a great man in 
the picture gallery of history.” The 
historian must use what he knows of 
the background and setting of the 
story, and rely on his own skill and 
judgment to construct a lifelike por- 
trait. He can “make the dead bones 
live only if he has a life of his own 
to breathe into them.” 

In his own detailed and smoothly- 
flowing narrative, Professor Thomp- 
son Carries us, step by step, through 
the successive stages of Napoleon's 
rise and fall, drawing liberally on 
Bonaparte’s correspondence to show 


the play of a mind always conscious 





-~Gardner 


OF COURSE, | ONLY BREED THEM FOR 
THE BRANDY From ‘The Best Cartoons 
from Punch.” 





of its own power and ceaselessly 
working to bend men and circum- 
stances to its confident designs. 

The result is the portrait of a 
dynamic human being in a restless 
drive towards fulfilment. Ultimate 
failure cannot detract from the mag- 
nitude of the tasks attempted and 
partially achieved, nor, despite the 
tragic wounds inflicted by ruthless 
egoism, from the legacy of legal and 
administrative reforms bequeathed to 
Europe by a man whose organizing 
genius was as great as his capacity 
for military leadership. 

“Some men,” — says Professor 
Thompson, “are born to become 
legendary; others have legends thrust 
upon them. Napoleon was of such 
Stature that he could not have been 
hid. Physically indefatigable: men- 
tally capable of wide grasp and in- 
tense concentration; with a memory 
mathematical in its mastery of de- 
tail; and with the power to charm 
and persuade others whilst remaining 
insensible to any feelings or interests 
but his own—Napoleon had every 
gift required to found a real renown 
and to create an imaginary one.” 

Carefully weeding fact from legend. 
Protessor Thompson gives us a 
Napoleon of flesh and blood, in 
which faults and virtues are mingled 
on a heroic scale. The faults were 
an egoism and ruthlessness in pursuit 
of his own plans and ambitions which 
were bound, in the long run, to meet 
their match in organized opposition. 
“He had the dictatorial mind and 
morals to perfection’—and the dic- 
tator’s conviction that he alone was 
right. 

“Yet this hardness, this ruthless- 
ness, this egoism—not so much that 
of a cruel man as of one who will let 
no consideration interfere with his 
lifework—to what cause was it de- 
voted? To the consummation of 
the revolution of 1789? To the mili- 
tary and naval defeat of Great Brit- 
ain? To setting up a French Empire 
in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East? To the establishment of en- 
lightened government and economic 
self-sufficiency in Europe? Each of 
these, perhaps, at one time or another, 
was more prominent in his mind than 
None contained the single 
unselfish motive that might have 


the rest 


given high purpose and consistent 


greatness to his career.” 





Oddity of Genius 


PRISONER OF GRACE — by Joyce © -y 
Michael Joseph—$3.00. 


by Mary Lowrey Ross ~ 


T SEEMS to be one of the >hep. 

omena of our era that the |) ran 
genius is rarely an oddity an the 
literary oddity has little tou 
genius. 

The fumdamental attitude th 
literary oddity is that he makes © his 
business to crack up the old © orm 
and put them together in a ne 
often crazed configuration of his own 
The fundamental attitude of th 
of genius on the other hand. ‘end 
to be one of profound sobriet\ Re. 
fusing to accept the anguish . 
nacy of our times on its own | orms 
he defies it and takes refuge his 
own spirit. Or he falls back or ome 
torm of faith, Christian or Maér\ian 
the Oriental mysticism of an Aldous 
Huxley, the sex-mysticism of 1). H 
Lawrence. 

Joyce Carey doesn’t fall int 
of these categories. A novelist eX- 
traordinary talent Cary is alsc 
erary curiosity whose oddity seems t 
be an imperative law of his ow: 
ture. He is a sort of bottle-imp on a 
prodigious scale: and the characters 
that emerge from the Cary ink-bottle 
—the Sara Mondays and the Gulle 
Jimpsons, have a vitality and mpu- 
dence that go far bevond 
man scale. Externally their lives are 
wretched; but the wretchedness is 
merely an inconvenience to their 
free-moving spirits. At any moment 
they can kick it aside and have the 
time of their lives. 

The latest Cary novel “Prisone 
of Grace” may disappoint his 
ers since in this case the oddity has 
subsurfaced and the novel is 
soberer piece of work than, say. “The 
Horse’s Mouth”. Unlike the = artist 
Gulley Jimpson, Nina of “Prisoner 
of Grace” is an introvert, al! doc 
itv, gentleness and reticence the 
surface. Essentially however e 1s 
as perverse a creature as Joyce | 
ever invented—wise yet add 
ed, vielding vet utterly intract 


7 NOVEL written in the firs’ per- 
son, presents Chester Nimn. 
na’s husband trom the Nu r 
point of view: and Lord Nir 
sull another paradox, a n 
Strangely mixed good anc 
mountebank and artist, faitht ver 
and consummate egoist. Jim 


ol 


lover is a far less vital creati 
the other two. The novelist 
absorption in Nina and 
couldn't apparently take the 
give Jim Latter’s rather out 
proportions more than a gue. 
though often very funny, out 
For reasons of his own (€ 
riddled Nina’s observation “10 
parentheses. This 
enough, for his heroine's en 








is ce tent 
responses are inevitably follo D 
snap withdrawals. It makes cull 
reading however, since ones ten 
tion is so constantly snagged p 
enthetical intrusions that by | ¢ 
of a page it is almost as lim 4 
raddled as an old stocking. 
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The Inscrutable Alexander 


AL! ANDER OF TUNIS—by Norman Hillson— 
Snithers & Bonellie—$4.00. 


by Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns 


q R JAMES GRIGG, Secretary of 
) State for War in Churchill’s war- 
cabinet, once said “I have known 
\|. ,ander longer than I have known 
an other soldier... I know... his 
ath etic prowess, his fighting career, 
his military achievements. But there 
is .omething inscrutable about him 
wh ch gives me the feeling that there 
is .nother life beyond this, a life of 
his own which very few are allowed 


to enter.” 
hat comment might epitomize this 
story of his life; the facts of Lord 
Aj-xander’s career are there, but we 
are left with the feeling that there is 
something beyond these facts, which 
is not made clear to us. Although a 
respectable list of authorities as to 
the record is cited, there is no in- 
dication of contribution or sanction 
by the subject himself: for this rea- 
son, and others, his definitive biog- 
raphy remains to be written. 
t does not appear that Mr. Hillson 
s in any sense a military expert; con- 
sequently, when the book is dealing 
with Lord Alexander's direction of 
yperations in Burma, in Tunisia and 
Italy, on which his claim to great- 
ness as a general must rest, we get no 
reasoned analysis of how he con- 
ed the course of events. What 
part had his personal genius in the 
victory? Was he a great gen- 
or only a very able general? We 
lett wondering. Lack of maps 
ustrate this part of the book is 
erious defect. 
the author does better with the 
period when Lord Alexander was our 


Governor-General; while there are a 


few curious errors on details of life 
in Canada, the collection of anec- 
dotes, incidents and opinions shows 
well why he became the most popular 
of recent Governors-General. 

In spite of the defects mentioned, 
we must welcome a biography of one 
whom many think the finest British 
military leader of World War II; and 
Canadian soldiers who served under 
his command and admired him, will 
find its reading rewarding. 


Down by the Sea 


NEWFOUNDLAND HOLIDAY —by J. Harry 
Smith—Ryerson— $4.00. 
by Hal Tracey 

ORE than just another travel 


book, J. Harry Smith’s work 
on Newfoundland into the 
historical background of the coun- 
try, and provides many of the illum- 
inating anecdotes that tell so much 
about the character of the people 
who live there. 

It provides a solid and thought- 
ful background to the dozens of stor- 
ies and articles that have appeared 
about Newfoundland since its Con- 
federation. Based on no fly-by-night 
trip, but on a leisurely excursion that 
touched not only the high spots of 
the island but the hinterlands as well, 
the book has valuable information 
about travel conditions on the island, 
by automobile and by rail, and about 
accommodations in towns from one 
end of the island to the other. 

The writer explains the liquor laws 
and relations with U.S. military per- 
sonnel, and generally displays a thor- 
ough knowledge of, and liking for, 
Canada’s newest and, by his account, 
most exciting province. 


goes 





TH NAKED TRUTH. From the collection of cartoons ‘Stabs in the Back’’ by 
Vics y, famous cartoonist of the London News Chronicle, with an introduction 
y R. J. Cruickshank. British Book Service. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.25 


“IF IT GIVES MADAM A STOMACH WE CAN TAKE IT OUT". From 
Ladies Present’’, a collection of the drawings of Helen E. Hokinson 
Smithers & Bonellie, $3.50 
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There Are 


Canadian Writing in 1952 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
Ethel Wilson’s “The Equations of 
Love” are as pertect of their kind 
which presumably is the long-short 
story — as anything that has been 
done in any class of fiction in Can- 
ada in a decade. 

It is, however, a very special kind, 
requiring none of the structéral sol- 
idity of a novel and making up tor 
that by the need for great delicacy 
in the handling of small details. Miss 
Wilson is in the first place a most ac- 
complished writer; she has the teel 
for the right word, the right turn of 
phrase. And she has an uncanny in 
sight into the shallowness of the hu 
man being and his (or her) extra 
ordinary capacity for believing as he 
wants to believe and acting as he 
wants to act without the slightest re 
gard for truth or logic. This kind ot 
writing is new in Canada, and Van 
couver, where the West touches the 
East, and where most of Miss Wil 
son’s episodes happen, seems to be 
the proper place for it to come from 

Nor do I think that any new poet 
has announced himself. Poets a: 
difficult to 
their 
when they do so in the limited sco 


detect when they rst 


show heads. and 


especia 


of a Ryerson Chapbook: and wit! 
increasing costs of product! 
is becoming difficult for a poet 


iT an th 
m vy ¢ 


blossom — forth 
Earle Birney and E. J. Pr 
The former's “Tr 


City” Is certainly tne most 


newcomers 


thing of the vear in vers 
Is somewhat nm re I 4 €u desp 
than Canadiar poets ordinarily in 
idded to his repu 


thouvht ind 


dulge in. Pratt has 
tation for vigor of 


poem on the 


| build 


phrasing by a long 
ing of the CPR 
Criticism and 


other 
riched Any vVear 


biography on the 
hand have been greativ en 
which produces 
even one first-class work in either of 


these fields is a good year, and 19582 


has given us one good work in each 
of them. Donald 
volume on John A. Macdonald 


Creighton’s’ first 
com 
plete in itself and yet covering only 
the period 
is a notable achievement, reaching a 
level of 


artistic) mastery 


prior to Confederation 


historical competence and 
very rare in our Iit 
erature; and Desmond Pacey’s sur 
vey of “Creative Writing in Canada 


though covering English only, is an 


equally admirable trea 


tment of its 
subject 
The popular literature about Can 
ada has been enriched by Leslie Rob 
erts’ “Canada tn Golden Hinge 
and the popular literature about our 
politics by a large | on the 
late Prime Minister Bruce Hutch 
ison The sem popu iterature 
about our animals and native races 
has been enriched by | Mowat 
with a volume (not popular 
with the Hudson's Bay Company) on 
*Peop! t tr Dee 
fips ms to be a strong tenden 
cv towards itobiography of the 
ntertaining kind, examples of which 
iched us from C. L. Burton 
John Coburn, the late Pelham Edga 
i Nicholas Prychodko. Such books 
creak nm awareness | the 
r generation of the thing vhich 
hast passing away ind wil not 
seen again I hie am id 
rved b uch work ‘ Margaret 
Avison’s Histor of Ontario inal 
Robert F. Brown CGsuide to Histo 
ical Brantford and Brant Count 
there should | mo of the oc 
histories, which perform an ntirels 
different Crvice from the polities il 
histories of th lary unit irk 
Battle of Baltingla by Lawrence 
Earl I the work ! t Cunmachiat 
writer but dea! vith contempor 
ary episode in Ireland: and the epi 
sode seems scarcely worth the word 


ave that the author ha expended 


on it 
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A SENSE 
OF URGENCY 
MEMOIRS 
OF A CANADIAN MERCHANT 


“This is one of the most impor- 
tant’ books of Canada’s halt 
century. It is also informative, 
entertaining and even exciting.” 

Herbert McManus, Saturday 
\ f 2nd Impress $4.50 
llustrated by Grant Macdonald 
Frontispiece by Cleeve Horne 


By C. L. BURTON 


| A MASQUE 
OF AESOP 


An utterly delightful new play 


the classic form of a masque. 


' In 


' hy Canada’s major dramatist. It 
j s fun to read. to act in, or to 
sc torn Cloth $2.00 


Macdonald 
, | By ROBERTSON 
| DAVIES 


The 
HONOURABLE 
SOCIETY OF 
| OSGOODE WALL 


‘| A lively and witty account of 
| 
} 


The Law Society of Upper Can- 


da. With an Essay on the his 

i \ ind architecture of Os 

i YOOUdE Hi by | R Arthur, 
: d i Foreword by D°Alton 
McCarthy, Q.C. A deluxe 

| Y volume. with 6 beautiful 
o¢ p Lover ip < S300) 


By CHL AL ARMSTRONG 
Oe. 


CANADA: 
THE GOLDEN 
| se 
HINGE 
This is a great book 
Here is honest fervor 
informative 
i 
i 


(and) 


people 


By LESLIE 
ROBERTS 


Clarke 3) lewin 























Convincing, Intensely Human 


JOHN A. MACDONALD: The Young Politician 
—by Donald Creighton—Macmillan—$5.75 


by B. K. Sandwell 


ANADIAN Biography has 

tained no gap comparable in im- 
portance with that resulting from the 
lack of an adequate Life of Sir John 
A. Macdonald. The dutiful official 
Memoir by Sir Joseph Pope was the 
raw material of biography rather than 
the finished product, and the collec- 
tion of anecdotes by Biggar added 
only a veneer of personality. The 
biography most widely known and 
used was that of Sir George Parkin, 
a competent piece of bookmaking 
designed to fit the requirements of 
the Makers of Canada series in which 
the greatest and most picturesque 
statesman of the Overseas Empire had 
to be tailored to the same pattern as 
Joseph Howe and W. L. Mackenzie. 
The Parkin volume devoted 31,000 
words to the period prior to Con- 
federation: Professor Creighton’s 
work 190.000 : 
six times 


Der Of Vears. 


con- 


devotes words, ove! 


as much, to the same num- 


Professor Creighton’s work, more- 


Over, 18 documented to the last 
comma It has involved research in 
a vast number of collections ot 
papers now accessible to the indus- 


trious investigator in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Kingston, 
Scores of little episodes which the 19th 
century historian would have dismis- 
sed as undignified or irrelevant have 
been gathered up and worked into 


London and_= elsewhere 


picture which now 


of an immensely human and at times 


emerges as 


poignantly tragic figure, but = also 


t . e é 
that of a moulder of destiny on the 


l 


COLOSSdl SCale, NOL UNWOTTAY to De set 


h y t fionr 1+ th 


alongside Or tHe reat fg~ures <¢ wile 


i; vr Pon } ’ 
adjacent Republic 


Then too, Mr. Creighton is a liter- 
arv artist of no small accomplishment 
who has gone his task with the art- 

I 





on the 





at Nngstor 1 82 

of thing that leads vou into the book 
1 spirit: of pp icipaniio ad 
Us irrative of tne al Of tne - 

tated and misled rebel Von Schoultz 
s gem of tragic historic writin 





n the book which deal with the sordid 
and undramatic political squabbles of 
the Deadlock period, which are 

necessarvV part of the storv but which 


no Salli in writi 


1g can make interest- 
broken 


eighton’s gift 


ing: but these are constantly 
and relieved by Mr. Cr 
for seizing on the picturesque quali- 
ties of some slightly brisker quarrel 
and bringing them out in the light otf 
some telling phrase in Macdonald's 
own letters or in the reminiscences 
And a 
people had reminiscences of 
events in which Macdonald was an 
actor, and the notes they jotted down 
are getting into archives and libraries. 


of somebody else great 


many 


I am not absolutely sure of all the 
interpretations which Mr. Creighton 
puts on such notes. Is it possible, 
tor example, that at some time when 
“Macdonald at least was old enough 








—Courtesy Harold Daly, Esq., Q.C 


JACKET: JOHN A. MACDONALD 


to know better” he and John Rose 
“went off on an absurd adventure in 
the United States, and wandered 
around as travelling showmen, with 
Rose capering about as a dancing 
bear” and Macdonald playing a 
musical accompaniment? The au- 
thority for this is Hardinge’s Life of 
Carnarvon, and I have not looked it 
up; the action is exactly what one 
would expect of Macdonald when out 
with a slightly younger and very con- 
friend, to the extent of a 

single performance or even a second 
epetition, but “wandered around” 
suggests more than that—a keeping 
up of the masquerade for some little 
Hardinge 
interpretation? | 


genial 


time. Does the reference 
enforce such an 
trave doubts. 

Mr. Creighton does not in this vol- 
ime greatly change the accepted pic- 
ture of “the voung politician” but he 
vastly enriches it, makes it solid, con- 


4 


vincing and intensely human. he 
book covers the thirteen vears of the 


Macdonald's first 


wife. to whom he was passionately 


Hh r > np t 
nopeless ess Ol 
t 


lovally attached. The effects of 
that situation upon his character and 
ire not stated, but they are 
drawn with what in novelist would 


notadile powe!l of sug- 


ographer’s enthusiasm for his 


subject perhaps at times makes him 





ess than to Macdonald's oppon- 
ents I will be protests about 
his description of William Hume 


Blake's “prodigally copious flow of 
offensive Irish oratory” which led to 
Macdonald’s challenge to a duel, but 
nobody will object to the 
description of Blake’s faction as “that 
cultivated and prosperous group of 
Anglo-Irish Reformers, led by the 
Baldwins, who repaid the supercilious 
disdain of the Family Compact with 
an equally cold and arrogant dislike.” 


probably 


That is the sort of critical analysis 
which Toronto history has long need- 
ed to make it really interesting, and 
which puts life into the whole busi- 
ness of the disputes about the Clergy 
Reserves. Adherents of another fac- 
tion in the Upper Canada setup, that 
of George Brown, may also be dis- 
pleased with Mr. Creighton’s treat- 
ment of that peculiar man, but here 
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| ; ; (B otHe oevis 
is a delightful story about a 
| the people of a rural On- 

tario community. by Melw 


We believe you'll find it R. I 
as refreshing as a holi- M n 
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THE OLD MAN any 
AND THE SEA wine: 2 


“Great told with « on ae 
mate artistry and desti: Personality 
become a classic of its k mm Vithout ree 
Saturday Review. $3.00 j scivious d 

: lier. Soon { 


Isabel Bolton 


MANY MANSIONS 


“In everything she writes ‘iss 


solton is a first-rate sty) -' 3s 
well as a first-rate story: | 
Charles Poore, New rk 


$3.75 


Times. 


William Saroyan 
THE BICYCLE RIDER 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 


A memoir of childhood and 
youth, brimming over 1 4 
sense of life and a love peo- ' 
ple. $4.00 


THE OCEAN RIVER 


by Henry Chapin & F. G Wal 
ton Smith. The fasci: .ung 
story of the Gulf S ‘ream 
through the ages.—$4.75 


at all bookstores 


S. J. REGINALD SAUNDEKS 
& CO. LTD. 
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records are pretty much on the 


:or’s side. 


ne book is a model of production. 
calendar year and the age of 
subject appear at the top of every 
Footnotes are collected at the 

. but are easily located because 
aging of each chapter is clearly 
I have spotted only one mis- 
“bottomless demand for food- 
for North America” on page 
should obviously read “from 
h America”. The index is con- 
to proper names but is admir- 
complete. There are three in- 
ting early portraits of the great 
r and half-a-dozen other good 
res of places and characters. 
ing is said about future volumes, 
he Life cannot: be completed in 
than two more and should take 


Evil Then and Now 


DEVILS OF LOUDUN — by Aldous Hux- 


Clarke, Irwin—$4.25. 


by Melwyn Breen 
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R. HUXLEY’S new book ex- 
plores in a fascinating way a pe- 
rly repellent subject: possession 


levils, its significance and mean- 


luring the seventeenth century. 
framework for his brittle and 


villiant’ perception, he relates the 


of how the devils came to the 

of Loudun in France. With 
» suspense and excitement of a 
ical novel plus the authenticity 
‘uthority of truth, the book de- 
s how Urbain Grandier, a man 
disguised a sensual nature in the 


Ss of a canon, created enemies in 
s Loudun flock through his unap- 


ble appetite for seduction. 


ile Grandier was building en- 
sas well as zealous followers in 


lun, the Strange events that led 


downfall and eventually hor- 


ble death began to take shape. Soeur 








ies des Anges, the Prioress of the 
ne Convent, a woman whose 

unattractive appearance and 
valitvy had led her to the Church 
it real calling, began to have 
ous dreams that involved Gran- 
Soon through her confidences to 


The Devils of Loudun’’ 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


the other sisters—there were seven- 
teen of them—the word began to 
spread that Grandier had cast a spell 
upon her. In reality he had only 
talked to her once and had, needless 
to say, found her an unfit object for 
his attentions. 

Nevertheless the behavior of the 
nuns under the fancied influence of 
succubi gradually became known. 
Professional exorcisers appeared in 
Loudun and by their peculiar admin- 
istrations in the name of the Church, 
aggravated the condition of the devil's 
supposed victims. 

What the exhibition became, in 
fact, was a six-days-weekly spectacle 
at which all could be present. The 
nuns were exhibited in the local 
Church and the sight of all of them 
writhing on the floor spouting un- 
speakable obscenities was thought to 
be edifying. It is here that Huxley, 
employing all the satirical force of 
which he is capable, manages to pre- 
sent a kind of comic relief in the 
midst of what is really a_ frightful 
story. Under his hand the legion of 
devils who were supposed to be in 
possession of the nuns emerge as 
full-blown characters with as much 
zeal for mischief as the nuns them- 
selves were able to imagine. 

While all of them were beginning 
to enjoy immensely the unaccus- 
tomed attention of their immediate 
world and to indulge themselves in 
blasphemous and obscene attitudes, 
utterances and gestures with the sanc- 
tion of the Church, more sinister 
forces were beginning to take an in- 
terest. Cardinal Richelieu had been 
looking for just such an incident to 
reinstate the Inquisition in France to 
further his political ambitions and to 
silence opposition. Grandier wasarrest- 
ed and subjected to torture to make 
him confess that he had indeed cast a 
spell on the nuns. At his eventual 
trial which was a mockery of justice 
and where the verdict was never in 
doubt, he emerged as a man and as 
a martyr. 

As exciting and suspenseful as the 
story is, Huxley has matched it with 
his comments, speculations and 
thoughts about the whole problem of 
possession, as it was understood by 
the people of Grandier’s day—and in 
what form it appears today. Just one 
comment that leads to an understand- 
ing of the phenomenon was that the 
soul was thought to be one and indi- 
visible. What we now recognize as 
schizophrenia was simply an unthink- 
able concept in the early part of the 
seventeenth century: what other ex- 
planation but possession could there 
be? But the reaction of the multi- 
tude to the strange behavior of the 

nuns—a reaction that led to Gran- 
dier’s death Was a seventeenth- 
century instigation of mob hysteria 
And that continues to exist as a will- 
ing tool of demagogues, whose cyni- 
cism about its usefulness is no great- 
er today than it was in Richelieu’s 
time. 

In short, Aldous Huxley has given 
us a book that shows us that the 
manifestations of evil have not 
changed through the centuries: only 
its explanation and its employment 
by humanity has shifted. 
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BRITNELL’S FOR BOOKS 


The latest publications and the finest 
selection of books in all branches of 
literature to be found in any shop in 
Canada. If you have any difficulty in 








obtaining the books you want, come or 
write to us. You are more likely to find 
the books you want to own or give at 
Britnell’s. 
FREE DELIVERY IN THE CITY OR BY MAIL TO 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


“Come In And Browse Around" 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Before selecting your Christmas Cards you must see 
our distinguished cards . . . They are tops in town 


and good value. 





OPEN TO 6 P.M. — FRIDAYS AND SATURDAYS 9 P.M. 
BEGINNING DEC. 8th TO 9 P.M. EVERY DAY 


THE ALBERT BRITNELL BOOK SHOP 


765 YONGE ST. TORONTO PRINCESS 3321 



















Three great books... 
° 


each a saga from the Armed Services! 


Men at Arms 
by Evelyn Waugh 


Arma The story of Guy Crouchback, shy, reticent and hope 
4 WY lessly frustrated—who manages to get in the army— 
and loves it! Here's the mixture of purpose and 
muddle that every ex-soldier remembers 
(Chapman & Hall) $3.25 


The Cruel Sea 
by Nicholas Wonsarrat 


Vari Only once in a lifetin e a sea story as great as this 
. < a grim and vivid account of the deadly war in the 


North Atlantic, written by a man who lived it for six 


years 
(Cassell) $3.75 


Escape = or Die 
by Paul Brickhill 


fir From the annals of the R.A.F. Escaping Society, eight 
‘i of the most hair-raising escape stories ever lived! By 


’ 
2” the author of The Great Escape and The Dam Busters 
Foree °° $3.50 


At all booksellers 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 


Kingswood House 1068 Broadview Ave 
TORONTO ONTARIO 
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LONDON 


These beautifully bound and fully illustrated books on London, 
both past and present, will make treasured gifts for all. Become 
familiar with the City before your Coronation trip, or renew old 
Memories, 


LONDON FOR EVERYMAN by William Kent 


The best of all guide books. 48 pages of coloured street maps and 
full street index 

LONDON ANTHOLOGY by Hugh and Pauline 
ee Te Teer ee er re 
A collection of sketches in writing, pen and pencil by artists and 
authors who have loved and hated London. To be dipped into 
for refreshing humour and enjoyment. 

AIR-PHOTO ATLAS OF LONDON........ $0.90 
Original guide made up of air photos showing every detail of streets 
and buildings from the Tower to Trafalgar Square. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LONDON by William kent 


Everything that anybody could want to know about London, past 
or present, is in this book. . 
LONDON by Mrs. Robert Henrey.......... $4.50 
The full-colour illustrations could be framed—they are so well 
reproduced on heavy paper—a friendly, personal guide to London 
LONDON LIVES ON by E. W. Tattersall and 
We Sa EE vicki ds ces cesar edocs aenssces $3.00 
Photographer and writer have joined forces to depict famous people, 
buildings and vistas—95 full-page illustrations. 
THE CITY OF LONDON by Parry 
Marshall—paper. ....02.00s05.- $1.25 

Ce thanksecas tans eeeee 


\ poe ket history of the square mile of London with 


maps—a bird's-eye picture of the City through the | 
enturtes, 
THE FACE OF LONDON by Harold 
Fe ACM MRRATR cias:ncre vane 3% eS ee cece POU 


209 pictures, including those of identical sites made 
at intervals of centuries. A walkie-talkie to the 
whole 700 square miles of London. 


at vour booksellers 


DENT 





Portrait of the Artist 


THE BICYCLE RIDER IN BEVERLY HILLS — by 
William Saroyan—Saunders—$4.00. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


TTILLIAM SAROYAN'S brand of 
happy egotism is inimitable by 
anyone but himself, and it is attrac- 
tive when it is first encountered. 
Then, as its manifestations are re- 
peated in story after story, the sus- 
picion arises that it may be a pose 
that can be overdone. 

This latest book, a short chapter 
of autobiography, is original in that 
it resembles no other autobiography 
ever written, yet one recognizes in it 
too many of the tricks of showman- 
ship that the author has used in his 
plays and stories. One finds in it 
the same aggressive love of life, the 
great interest in people, particularly 
as they affect himself, and the 
puzzled but confident attitude to- 
wards the riddles of the universe. 

The biography, as far as it is made 
clear, is transmitted in impressionistic 
flashes. Saroyan has not tried to 
attain a photographic realism in his 
self-portrait. Rather he has thrown 
on his canvas little patches of paint, 
some dull, some highly-colored, with 
apparent disregard for sequence or 
suitability. Yet at the end of the 
book one finds that the total effect 
has been to create a portrait con- 
sistent with what the = artist has 
revealed of himself in other books. 


The Peaceful Country 


LILACS IN THE DOORYARD—by Marian Keith 
—McCleliand & Stewart—$3.75 


by Rica Farquharson 


T° READERS of modern novels, 
who are not of the youngest gen- 
eration, Marian Keith's “Lilacs in the 
Dooryard” must come with nostalgic 
shock. There is a curious fragrance; 
giving out of a serenity, that makes 
for satisfying reading. Here, Marian 
Keith, one of Canada’s oldest writers, 
demonstrates why, since she publish- 
ed “Duncan Polite’, in 1905, she has 
kept a devoted following for each of 
her sixteen novels. 

Dallas Laird, wounded while serv- 
ing Overseas as a padre in the Air 
Force, comes back to Lairdale Val- 
ley in the Georgian Bay country to 
recuperate. The year spent there is 
lived from day to day and season to 
season as the author is happiest when 
describing, in rich detail, changing 
aspects of Nature in Old Ontario. 

Dallas is from the West and anxi- 
ous to get back there but in sharing 
with his Ontario-born bride, Ellen, 
her deep knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the eastern countryside and 
people, he finds his climb back to 
health in “The Old Home Place” a 
rewarding experience. 

These farm people are simple, 
kindly. The “bad” ones are seldom 
vicious. The good ones are good in 
an Elsie Dinsmore manner. The 
best of them lack “spunk”; are dis- 
tractingly slow about making up 
their minds; all adding to the book’s 
“flavor”. Descriptions of — frollick- 
ing animals are among the most en- 


chanting passages. 
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We predict that 


THE 
SKIN 


“ by 


Curzio Malapart» 


will be the 
most talked-about 
novel of the year 


WoW 


Written by an Italian, it is a stark 
indictment of his people’s morc 
collapse following Allied “‘libera 
tion’. Hitting with the jolt of a 
armour-piercing shell, it manage 


to be bitter, shocking . . . yet 


beautiful and rich in cultural a 


lusion. 
$3.50 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 


The Canadian Publishers 
LIMITED 
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All the Trade Secrets of the 
Professional 
Big Game Hunter 


by J. A. HUNTER 


Hunter by name and by pro 
fession, dean of the Keny 
white hunters, the author has 
survived a string of adventure- 
unequalled in story or fact. H« 
describes many of them in this 
breath-taking book, made com- 
pletely authentic by his de- 
tailed knowledge of big gam¢ 
and tribal life. 16 pages oi 
illustrations. 


At all Bookstores $3.95 
The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Ltd 
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Give Fiction and 
Delight Your Friends 





GATEWAY TO 
FORTUNE 
By Peter Bourne, author of 
lack Saga and Ten Thousand 
hall Die. This dramatic new 
ovel of Panama is proving a 
est seller. $3.25 





THE CLOUD 
ABOVE THE GREEN 


By Sir Philip Gibbs. A fascinat- 


B 





g novel of an English village 
id its people: an amusing 
ishman, a young Austrian 
formerly Communist), a gen- 
al’s wife, a scandal and a 
mance. $3.25 





HOUSE OF EARTH 


Dorothy Clarke Wilson, au- 

r of The Herdsman. This 

ry of a brother and sister 

present-day India is of great 

ieal interest today. $4.00 
At Your Bookseller’s 
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Sense of the Past 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF CANADA—by Kather- 
ine Hale—Ryerson—$4.00. 


by Mary Ross 


: LD HOUSES tend to take on the 
meaning and texture of the lives 
that have been lived in them, and 
that is why their destruction or ne- 
glect becomes for people of sensitive 
imagination a sort of violation of the 
spirit. Y 
They haven't much chance in our 
new and ruthless civilization. They 
are crowded out by factories and 
their once broad and gracious ap- 
proaches are hidden behind brick 
walls or ugly boardings. Or they sim- 
ply fall to the wreckers and are for- 
gotten. 

For this reason we should be grate- 
ful to Katherine Hale who has travel- 
led tirelessly back and forth across 
Canada discovering some of our older 
houses and recording the life once 
lived in them. In “Historic Houses of 
Canada” Mrs. Hale has made no at- 
tempt to present an architectural sur- 
vey of old Canadian homes. She is 
chiefly interested in the design-for- 
living they represented in another 
century; and while some of the houses 
she describes here have no _ lasting 
claim to survival on purely aesthetic 
grounds, they all convey a vivid and 
moving sense of the past. 

In each case they represent the 
original owner’s personal adaptation 
to climate and change, to the social 
pattern of the new world, and, in 
some instances his newly acquired 
arrogance and = grandeur. 
They are unique and _ irreplaceable; 
and while many of them have come 
under the care of local groups, like 
very old people piously preserved in 
a well-run institution, some of them 
are undoubtedly fated for extinction. 

In constituting herself a sort of 
one-woman historical society to pre- 
serve at least their memory, Mrs. 
Hale has carried out an admirable 
service to Canada. Her book is well 
illustrated with photographs and _at- 
tractive drawings by Dorothy Stevens. 


sense of 


Heritage of Beauty 


THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF OSGOODE 
HALL—by C. H. A. Armstrong, QC—Clarke, 
Irwin—$3.00 


by Bernard Keble 


GROWING recognition of the 
£\% artistic monstrosity of many of 
the architectural products of the past 
half-century in Canada has had the 
effect of greatly enhancing the esteem 
in which Canadians hold the few 
buildings which have come down to 





THE STORY OF A FABULOUS CAREER 


ALEXANDER OF TUNIS 


BY NORMAN HILLSON 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The first biography of Field-Marshall The Earl Alexander, 
Recent Governor-General of Canada 
$4.00 
at All Bookstores 


SMITHERS & BONELLIE — TORONTO 
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them from the early half of the nine- 
teenth century and which exhibit the 
refined and disciplined taste of the 
founders of our society. In Ontario 
there are few buildings which rank 
higher in the opinion of modern 
critics than Osgoode Hall, the prop- 
erty in part of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada and in part of the 
Crown in the right of the Province 
of Ontario. 

A sketch of the origin and early 
history of the Law Society was pre- 
pared shortly before the Second 
World War, to be read at a dinner 
meeting of the Lawyers’ Club of To- 
ronto, and was afterwards circulated 
in typescript form. Its author was C. 
H. A. Armstrong, QC, and a short 
time ago, when the legal profession 
in Canada was seeking to augment its 
contribution to the fund for refurnish- 
ing the Inns of Court after the bomb- 
ing by the Germans, it was suggested 
that it be printed and sold for that 
purpose. 

A typographically beautiful volume 
entitled “The Honourable Society ot 
Osgoode Hall”, produced at the Alden 
Press in Oxford, England, and pub- 
lished by Clarke, Irwin & Co., is 
therefore now offered to the public 
at $3, all royalties going to the fund. 
To the original matter has been added 
an Appendix on the history and archi- 
tecture of the building itself by Pro- 
fessor Eric Arthur, with six excellent 
photographs, two of which are re- 
produced on page 19. Both the in- 
trinsic interest of the volume and the 
high purpose which it serves should 






















ADVENTURES IN 
TWO WORLDS 


By A. J. Cronin. The best book 
Cronin has ever written, and the 
best autobiography of 1952 


“Not only good but great.”’——D1 
G. Stanley Russell. $4.75 






















































LABRADOR NURSE 


By B. J. Banfill, The breath 
taking story of three crowded 
years on the Labrador coast 
‘Real human interest stuff.” 

The Toronto Daily Star $4.00 







ensure it a large sale. 

The history of the Society is full of 
interest, especially to lawyers, but 
that of the building, which Professor 
Arthur classes as “the most important 
‘ancient monument’ in Ontario”, must 
appeal to anybody with a feeling for 
old-time beauty and order. “In 1844, 
1857 and 1938” (the years of its most 
important additions), says Professor 
Arthur, “the Society lacked a ‘master 
plan’ that would indicate the most de- 
sirable direction of its future growth 
The Hall would seem to its admirers 
to be worthy of something better than 
ad hoc building committees formed 
in time of emergency.” 

May its admirers grow 
numbers and in energy and determina- 
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THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF 
KING GEORGE VI 
This handsome volume 


cord of fifty-six 1 I 
years. It contains nearly 200 


































vivid, unforgettable photo 
graphs, with descriptive ip 
tions. $3.00 
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Tales of Two Cities 


WM TYRRELL LIMITED THE BERLIN STORY — by Curt Riess — Long- 
© mans, Green—$4.25 


820 YONGE STREET THE SKIN—by Curzio Malaparte—McClelland 


& Stewart—$3.50 


TORONTO by John L. Watson 


(Coe) WO BOOKS with a single theme: 
the fate of a conquered city. 
“The Berlin Story” is a_ fairly 


TO GIVE A BOOK IS TO straightforward account of life in the 


German capital during the six years 


| | PAY A REAL COMPLIMENT following the end of the war. The 






author is an expatriate Berliner who 
left Germany after the Nazi victory 


AN HEN YOU ARE AT TYRRELL’S YOU MAY in 1933 and returned in 1945 as a 


Pt | SELECT YOUR WRAPPING PAPERS, SEALS, correspondent with the U.S. Army. 
TAGS, RIBBONS AND YOUR INDIVIDUAL He obviously knows his native city 
| | CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM THE MANY intimately and has an abiding affec- 
1 | HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS IN OUR DISPLAY OR seni eae ge oi. 
| | FROM THE SEVERAL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS Games cee Ae a eee 
| CARD BOOKS. tached and objective, capable of 
: making a valid assessment of the 
IF YOU CANNOT VISIT TYRRELL’S — German character, and his descrip- 
| TELEPHONE OR WRITE TO US — YOUR tions of Berlin in the throes of defeat 

| ORDERS WILL BE CAREFULLY AND make fascinating reading. 


After two months of Russian oc- 


PROMPTLY FILLED. } 

| cupation, during which time the city 

' | FOR THOSE ON YOUR LIST WHO HAVE = cpap raped and el 
2 , recast sta rs 2 é 5 aged, the Berliners were prepared to 
4 LIBRARY THE INTERESTING, RARE AND welcome their British and American 
j i OUT OF PRINT BOOKS IN CREASSE-TYRRELL’S guests with open arms. Imagine, 
. ij ROOM WILL MAKE UNUSUAL AND PERFECT then, their disappointment when they 
GIFTS. discovered that their new lodgers 

| were coming as conquerors and not 

' SHOP HOURS 9.30 — 6.00 as allies who could be counted on to 


/ rescue them from the barbarians ot 


OPEN EVERY EVENING FROM DEC. 8TH TO DEC. 24TH hs Enel 
TELEPHONE KINGSDALE 6118 as 
For a long time the Berlin story 


went trom bad to worse: so much 











| | GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
‘| | from Oxford 
|| | The Odyssev of Homer Martin Pippin in the 
} | Leonie Picard. This is the Apple Orchard 
| c exciting stor é The “ oe 
|| I $: 75 se ee ; 














s >. 
i r 
l \ 
i | r girls (about Isabella Our Exploits at West Pole Tr YV 
| Richard II) told with the ima ' = oe 
bape Dee ] iy Hardy. First publication of P 
: 7: i ¥ ( vig a \ ae xciting :dventurt storv. for VV 
7 ; I I nast ind up. §. 
S : } ‘ : } ‘ 1: 
Florina and the Wild Bird A Book of Nature 
j First Pravers \ \ panion t 1 | eD An accurate, lavish 
{ } / ( aici Sof \ Strated DOOK that pictures and 
} g \ o $4 > 
I Ss > 7 
| | 8 | . . = The Forest Is My Kingdom 
Cowboy Small 
S )ei Carruthe A new Canadiar 
: ! l ki (author ot The L Iver the story of Bari and his 
j ] ry y ea ihe SS ier te o ‘ ated 
| | Y a he . ¢ e Pidne ugel i mT et artis I tne 
j - ) i “Mp e¢ text and bDeéfu rugged Lake of the Woods country 
i i trations Of these DoOOKs Nave Should lor g be remembered 1 
ravourites ( inadian iterature The Gazell 
| $1.25 Montreal to |. $2.51 
| | Mi kK 
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had been destroyed—moral value: 
well as physical property. Then 
traditional enterprise and good 
of the Berliners began to reasse1 
self and before long the city was 
ginning to re-emerge from its ri 
The spiritual revival reached its 
gee in 1948 when the magnifi 
success of the Airlift convinced 
people of Berlin that the Wester: 
lies were determined to hold o; + 
their sections of the city at all ¢ 
However it was all too good +o 
last. In 1952 the morale of the 
ple has fallen again; they know 
their city is an: island anchored 
hostile sea; that there can be nc 
to the Berlin story until the pro! E 
of a divided world shall have eon < 
solved—by peaceful means. F 
The conquered city whose 
omy is so pitilessly revealed in 
Skin” is Naples, the capital of S¢ 
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ern Italy. The time is the early \v- by 

tumn of 1943, during the last 4 2 

of the German occupation and the : O 
\ 


beginnings of the “liberation” 











is a horrifying story told by a 1 > = 
whose preoccupation with horror + os 
stems from a_ thoroughly neurotic - at 
turn of mind. v nm 
Malaparte is an Italian journalist = ms 
who was accredited to the head a lif 
quarters of the American Base Pen > 
insular Section in Naples, having ; 
viously served as a correspondent > The N 
with the Fascist armies. His attit = 
towards the liberators is a mixture * MUSS 
of sickening obsequiousness and = 
found contempt. and his whole | — 
pose seems to be to suggest that | A 
American invasion only accelerates one 
the progress of moral disintegrat = 
which is the dominant characteris! ? ; 
of postwar Europe. Raw 
“The Skin” is a powerful ai as 
luminating§ description of | 3 
wretchedness but it would have 
point if one could believe that is @ q 
author was inspired by genuine 
rather than a deep-rooted and ; JO 
gusting masochism 
4 “a 
Delicate Satire FAI 
4 ' 
THUDBURY—by Clyde Brion Davis—ton 
Green—$4 25 
LO 
by J. L. Charlesworth —_—___ 
FPYHIS is a portrait, with touct * MUSSO 
caricature, of an American 
nessman: one of the kind that 
been rather ineptly called eco 
rovalists. Clyde Brion Davis, w! 
the skill of a Sinclair Lewis in dr _ s a 
and interpreting the Americat 4 \ 
and more subtlety and humor - 


Lewis ever showed, nas mad 
storv of his hero, Otis Paul Tht 
a running commentary on bt . toy 
politics and social life in the 4 
States from the early vears of t 
tury to almost the present day 
is plenty of scope for satire 
the most part it is delicately ap 

Mr. Davis's problem apparent q hae 
to show his hero fairly, withot ; C 10k j 
ting himself into the picture He 4 ; - 
this by making Thudbury’s biog é “ travel- 
a bovhood friend, Pete Mend : - t 
who succeeds to his father’s oe 


At 
The MUS 


* MUSSOR 


managing editor of the Tolland 
prise, one of the many business 
takings controlled by the Th 
family in the best interests of 
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Z : e 
1d e On stage and off, in New a 
‘ York, London and Holly- Oo 
j 3 wood, Tallulah has plaved = 
i | c to the hilt her most spec- e 
he I tuculur role herself! Here z 
Z at last is the whole story € 
including her own hilarious a 
: inswers to thos colourfu 1 
< rumours about her private 
} 2 ife © 
| yy S 95 = 
2 At all Bookstores $3. 9 ¢ 
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FATHER ON THE FARM 


tire 
KENNETH C 


$3.00 
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A Six Year Adventure 
in the Gilberts 


by SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 
K.CM.G. MA 
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selves and the Republican party. 

The biographer thus is bound to his 
subject by ties of sincere loyalty and 
financial advantage. Still, as a good 
newspaperman, he feels bound to re- 
port the facts, and much oi the humor 
of the book comes from his naive in- 
terpretation of the facts in such a way 
as always to throw the most favorable 
light on his hero. 

There is a delightful account of a 
cross-continental automobile race 
which Thudbury and Mendenhall win 
by very dubious tactics, which disturb 
even the manageable conscience of the 
latter; and there are several other 
exciting incidents to enliven the plot. 
But the main interest of the novel lies 
in the devlopment of its main charac- 
ters and the technique by which the 
author demonstrates it. 


Canadian Frontier 


CAMPBELL'S KINGDOM—by Hammond Innes 
—Collins—$2.50. 


by Jack Lewis 
ig HERE ARE writers of 


venture stories living today who 
can hold a candie to Hammond Innes 
His plots are exciting but logically 


few ad- 


constructed, his style colorful but 
lucid, his characters complex but 
credible. It is his habit to familiar- 


ize himself thoroughly with the de- 
tails of the setting in which each of 
his 


whether it be a 


Antarctic 


stories is laid, 
Cornish 
whaler 


A vear or so 


tin mine or an 


avo 


go Mr. Innes spent 
three months in Western Canada ab- 


sorbing background for his latest 


book. a rip-roaring varn about oll- 
the Rocky Mountains 
and there will be few (ex- 


cept perhaps the odd geologist with 


drilling in 
Canadians 


pretty decided opinions about the ex 
t t 


tent of Canada’s oi! deposits) who 


will find much tault with the author's 


handling of a Canadian theme 
Bruce Wetheral. A London insur 
ance broker who has been told by a 
Harley Street surgeon that his days 
are numbered (cancer of the stom 
ach) talls heir to “Campbell's King 
dom’, a tract of land high in the 
Rockies which belonged to his late 


grandtather, crazy Stuart Campbell 


1 


a fabulous figure who lived and died 


obsessed by the dream of striking oi! 


under the rocky floor of his “king 
dom”. In a gallant effort to justify his 
grandfathers taith,. and at the same 


lume tO give some KINd Meaning lk 
| Weth 
makes 


his last few months on earth 


eral emigrates to Canada and 


his way to Campbell's Kingdom 
I 


not on 


Here he must struggle 


the bitter. unvielding forces 


of nature and the handicap of his 


tailing health but also against 


OWT 


the powertul opposition of a big min 


ing company whose 


unserupu OUS 
owner proposes to flood the Kingdon 
hvdro-elec 


Ny the construction of 


tric dam. Needless to say Our ner 


wins the day and all ends happily 
though not before the reader has 
been exposed to some pretty harrow- 


ing experiences 

The pattern is a Classic one but the 
treatment is fresh; a vivid picture of 
life the 
necks of the new 


among rowdies and rough- 


frontier 


| 


| 





JOHN A. MACDONALD 


THE YOUNG POLITICIAN 


Donald Creighton 


To Canadians too long undernourished 
on formal and dull Canadian biog- 
raphy, this book can only be an ex- 
citing shock. Not since the great mine 
of Macdonald Papers was presented to 
the National Archives of Canada in 
1917 has anyone attempted to reduce 
them to a new and lively appreciation 
of John A. Macdonald. 525 pages — 
Maps and halftones $5.75 


A CHOICE OF 
KIPLING’S PROSE 


Selected and with an introduction by 


Somerset Maugham. Sixteen of Kipling’: 


finest short stories. A Wonderful Christ 
mas gift $3.50 
John Steinbeck 
Steinbeck’s best book by a clear mar 
gin W. A. Deacon — Globe & Mai 
602 pages $4.95 


| 
for Boys 


|CARGOES ON 
THE GREAT LAKES 


| Marie McPhedran, illustrated by 
Dorothy Ivens 


| 
j 


For boys and girls 10 to 14 


| 

| A thrilling trip is in store for the younc 
readers of tn Dook as they trave! tron 
Fort William and Port Art + Mont 
| real on Great Lakes freighters. They w 
meet the Captain and the sailors, see 
ofigack 
the cargoes and visit ali the ports. 54 


‘BLACK BASS ROCK 


Marianne Macdonald 


For boys and girls 10 to 14 


old Pam and her brother 
series of strange inci 
trusty dinghy into ar 


Fourteen year 
Allan led by a 
dents, sai! their 
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ARROW IN THE BLUE 


Arthur Koestler 


This, the first part of Mr. Koestler's 
autobiography . . is penetrating 
acute, humorous, fearless, adventurous 
and often amusing” . . . Stephen Spen- 
der — New York Times Book Review 


$5.95 


THE GREEN MAN 


Storm Jameson 


The Green Man is a “tour de force 
kind of a book. Storm Jameson is to be 
praised for her terrific achievement 
Miss Jameson has presented a brilliant 
study of social forces and society. Sas- 
katoon Star Phoenix. 762 pages. $3.50 


A BOY IN THE HOUSE 


Mazo de la Roche 


Tenderness and 

evokec in this new nove 
of the Jalna series 
time her famous White 


feaving for a 

oaks chnronicies tells movingly t tne 

bitter struggie between two elderly 

sisters for the love of an orpnan doy 
17« 


ACROSS THE SPACE 
FRONTIER 


Edited by Cornelius Ryan 


These writings of a group of top ‘ 
tists ncluding W ey early ex 
plain how the conquest of space w 
be accomplished and w t it w nea 
to mankind. Chesley Boneste cont 
butes some of the exciting trat 
$4.7 
x C a pe ve € 
f Ont 

JU y pe tu 4 4 Ke 

Winne of the Che MacN t 
‘ C Wr Mc 

ve ? ~ 


CIRCUS OF ADVENTURE 


Enid Blyton 
Stuart Tresilian 


illustrated by 


For boys and girls 8 to 14 


LIke the ea \ ' are 6 
muct tr DOOK C ICKE w 
agertu urprise ex 

and laugnhte A ne 
the 
nere ft please boy 


300 page 


previou Aaventy 
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The Struggle for Europe 


by Chester Wilmot “The best single volume 
work on the war in Europe. One of the most 
controversial analyses of military and political 
strategy in World War II’’.—Life $5.00 


A Prisoner of Grace 


by Jovce Cary A brand-new novel, abounding 
in vitality and bounce, wherein the author ot 
The Horse's Mouth paints the portrait of a 
political titan—as his wife sees him. $3.00 


The Curve and the Tusk 


| by Stuart Cloete A novel unlike anything else 
i you will read this Fall. A story of the African 

’ jungle and of its savage echoes in the civilized 
| hearts of men. $3.50 


ee 


e 
Campbell’s Kingdom 
by Hammond Innes The world’s top selling 
adventure-novel writer tells his greatest story 
—one man’s fight against powerful interests 
and the mountains themselves, to find oil in 
the Canadian Rockies. $ 


$2.50 


The Yellow Sweater 


and other stories by Hugh Garner “Unique in 


j 
j their brevity and simplicity, they are the type of 
‘ story which grows on the reader their 
pf poignancy runs deep.’ — Windsor Stay $3.00 
| The Shocking History 
of Advertising 
by FE. 8. Turner Not only is this book a 


history of advertising, it is a piquant and 
irreverent social history. $3.50 


Adam Brunskill 


| by Thomas Armstrong “‘A long, sturdy story 
packed with exciting events. The kind of a 
novel into which one settles enjoyably of a 
stormy evening.” —N.Y. Herald Tribune $3.50 


| eee 








TO ORDER ANY BOOKS 


Use This Convenient Coupon 








I welve vears Burnill’s have been supplying books to hundreds of 
Saturday Night readers from British Columbia to Newfoundland. New 
readers who are not familiar with the Burnill reputation for service will be 
vlad, we teel sure, to make use of this handy coupon rder their 
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Integrity & Beauty 


A PATTERN OF ISLANDS—by Arthur Grimble 
—Musson—$4.00 


by John Creed 


CAN THINK ot no book better 
calculated to dispel one’s imbued 


ideas of the typical British colonial 


administrator than Sir Arthur Grim- 
ble’s record of his six years in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Protec- 
torate. In 1913, a gangling youth 


who detested Kipling and admired 
Grimble applied for a 
cadetship in the Colonial Service and, 
after an interview with a terrifvingly 
candid Colonial Office official, 
sail with his voung wife for the Gil- 
wash 


Stevenson, 


set 


bert and Ellice Islands “to 
bottles for those who are themselves 
merel\ bottle-washers”. 


The first part of the book consists 


jUNIOT 


for the most part of Sir Arthur's 
uproariously funny accounts of his 
own blunders and_ stupidities, told 
with a frankness and lack of. self- 


importance that seem to be thorough- 
ly unbecoming in a good colonial 
But then the author becomes 
gradually he 
of the Islands; not a 


sound of 


officer. 
more 


under the spell 


serious) as falls 
romantic spell cast by the 
waves on coral beaches or the sighing 
ot palms in the scented air of a 
tropical night. but a vers profound 
ind intelligent the 
qualities of the civilization in which 


appreciation ot 


the writer tound himselt 

Sir Arthur bore none of the white 
man’s burden, felt none of the white 
man’s traditional contempt tor his 


he realized 


that he was invad- 


ss civilized brothers: 


Verv early, in fact, 


ing a civilization vastly more refined, 


cultivated and tormal in its customs 


than the one to which he himselt 
belonged. Soon he became a part of 
that civilization, learning its history, 


its ceremonies and 


taking 


part in 
respecting its integrity and beauty. 
‘A Pattern of Book 
Society recommendation under 
its American title “We Chose the 
be a Book of the Month 


Club selection It 


Islands” 1s a 
and, 
Islands”, wall 
its acco- 


Its 


deserves 


or it is the best account of 


kind in vears 


LIKE ROMANCE? . 





The Inland Seas | 


CARGOES ON THE GREAT LAKES—by +=. - 
McPhedran; illustrated by Dorothy Ive-.— 
Macmillan—$2.75 


by William Sclater 
* ALTWATER | seamen 


ventured into Great Lakes i 
ping in any number. The sig! i 
a seaman, leading a ship throug! 
Lachine Cana] at the end of a 
ing line seems to appa! them, as 
the idea of a vovage of a few 
between ports. Our Great Lakes 
or, that man of miracles with a 
ing line is a strictly home pr 
hero of a saga rarely sung. 

But for those who look west 
bevond where the Lachine Cana! 
the ocean seawav to the Great | 
there is a big and fascinating 
ot ships and cargoes busily eng 
in the upbuilding of a contine: 
maritime world completely unig 
unusual ships and manned by t } 
who can hold their own with the 
men of any waters in the world 

Stretching for 2.000 
from the heart of this big cont 













































hay e 


over 


down to where the salt thickens 
St. Lawrence, the waterway of 
inland seas is dotted with the ships 


which carry its commerce. Ove! 
long prairies the trains haul the g 


en flow of grain to lakehead p 
pipelines bring oi! to where the ct 
nevs of industry rise; up fron 


Mississippi come barges with sul; 
and the big bulk carriers of ore 
stone and coal slide down the 
into the bustling docks of Chic 
Toledo, Hamilton and other px 
It is time we had a good bo 
this subject and in this unusua 


for young people we have 
The simple language in whict 
story is told gives an imme 


understanding of the magnitude 
wonder of this world of ships 
cargoes, as does the fact that 
shown so largely through the ev: 
the seamen who serve it 
The book is unusual in 
for it is seldom that a woman 


its 


of ships and does it so well as M 
McPhedran: A sailorly salute 
for a book which is a real cor 


tion to our literature and t 


understanding. 


.. ADVENTURE? 


READ NEVIL SHUTE’S 
NEW NOVEL 


The 


FAR COUNTRY 


For your own library, or as a gift, here is 4 
exciting book written by a master weaver 
romance and adventure. 


The 


setting 


Australia, and many of u 


characters are ‘new’ Australians— people wi 
chose to leave England and other Europea 
countries to build new lives, found new hops 


GIVE A BOOK THIS CHRIST 4> 
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= A The Glitter 
and the Gold 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 
CONSUELO 
VANDERBILT BALSAN 


7o TS 


f 


Many great and colour- 

S ful figures pass 1n review 
in this fascinating recre- 
ation of a fabulous and 
vanished world. The 
author, at eighteen, be- 

* eame Duchess of Marl- 
borough and mistress of 
Blenheim Palace. She 
recalls those and later, 

- happier years in amus- 








z ing, candid and authen- 
Ie , tic detail. 32 pages of 
illustrations. 
At all Bookstores $4.50 
“, The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Ltd. 
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lditz Story 


by P.R.REID 
e. Every | 
e A POW I 
tz i eust ‘ ip 
wut ( ' 
i } fi 
wring p ers. The 
“ t I ipe Office 
alniy ‘ pe h ‘ 


At all Bookstores $3 of5 
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Writers & Writing 


EXT SPRING two Albertans will 
launch a brain child on the book 
market: Dr. OttvE M. FISHER, Cal- 
gary, and Miss CLaRA TyNER, Edmon- 
ton, have collaborated on a book for 
children—about Canadian Indians. 
“Teepee, Totem and Tumpline” is 
tentative title. It is definitely not a 
textbook but they would feel encour- 
aged if Department of Education 
recognized it as possible supplement- 
ary reading for pupils in lower Public 
School grades. 


@ We suppose that anybody who 
changes book, play, magazine or news- 
paper that people have learned to love, 
comes in for heavy sailing. 

Imagine, then, how much heavier 
the travelling for Dr. LUTHER A. 
WEIGLE, Chairman, Standard Bible 


Committee, under whose guidance 
new translation of the Bible has been 
accomplished. 


So, it was reassuring to find Dr. 
Weigle, guest of honour at second 
Smith’s Literary Luncheon, to be a 
rugged individual. 

It seems that local publicity people 
made discreet enquiries in New York, 
before he arrived in Toronto, as to 
what might be expected of the “not 
so young” scholar—telev-like and on 
airways. Back came optimistic reply: 
“anything you want.” 

Dr. Weigle, Dean Emeritus Yale 
Divinity School, has devoted sixteen 
vears to his tremendous task: guiding 
revision of the Bible through two sec- 
tions of the committee composed of 
other leading scholars. 


@® Rev. WitttiamM P. JENKINS chose 
tor discussion at his latest book talk 
at Unitarian Church, Toronto, “The 
Old Man and the Sea’, Ernest Hem- 
ingway; “East of Eden”, John Stein- 
beck: “Adventures in Two Worlds”, 
A. J. Cronin: adds up to that infinite 
Variety. 


@ “The Yellow Sweater’, book of 
Short Stories by Canadian HUGH 
GARNER has brought distinction to its 
author and to Canada by winning 
awards in Martha Foley’s “Best Short 
Story” anthologies. 

This might be place to recall we've 
been watching “Best Short Stories” 
when 
Martha Foley's predecessor the late 
Edward J. O'Brien, was editor. In 
those days included 
from such periodicals as Cosmopol 


collections since ‘wav back 


stories came 


itan, Boston Evening Transcript, The 
Midland, 
tury, The Bookman, Junior League 


Scribner's Magazine, Cen- 


Bulletin, Harper's, Saturday Evening 


Post 


@® According to MARJoRIE OLIVER 
National President Canadian Wom 
en's Press Club who has recently 
moved to an advertising job in To 
ronto from. her 
London, the wife of the High Com- 
Pakistan, in Ottawa 


IS newest writer to apply for mem 


newspaper job in 
missioner for 


bership in the Women’s Press Club 
She is SHaIsTa S. IKRAMULLAH, love- 
ly Easterner, was a member of the 
Legislature: writes on political and 
women’s activities for Pakistan pa- 
pers author essays, articles, stories 


in Urdu Rica 
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Amid tinsel and ribhon and paper eulore ~~ 
Ga) boxes and erfts littered over 

I know something's missine, althoueh I did 

N O One reMe mit ered 


. 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN 


It takes very little to disturb the precarious balance of a g 


Bruce Hutchison 


power, but it will take a great deal to draw your eyes from this startling 
and informative picture of Mackenzie King and the | 
Canadian politics. $5 

I 


Clyde Brion Davis 


THUDBURY: An American Comedy 
Although a biography, this is written as a novel, but a nov 
the person of Otis Paul Thudbury represents the An 
power and influence; by following the story of his lit 

will become acquainted with the most important events in that country 


over the last fifty vears S4 


Idwal Jones 


CHEF’S HOLIDAY 


An aMusing book for gourmand and vourmet ts this coml 





travel and cookery as the irre pressible hef, Florian, 


France unearthing the chef's dream—-the new and different dish. $3 


EMPRESS OF BYZANTIUM 


In this tale of tangled loves, Hel Mahler: } pli ode 
to show that human nature has changed little si Ath 
as Empress of golden Byzantium, sixteen hundred years a $44 


KING GEORGE V: His Life and Reign 


A full-length portrait of a beloved Sovereig which . by 
interest to every historian, student, man and wom 
account of the events and crises of the monarcl $ 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME Gladys Schmitt 


The author of Dard the Ku ind 7 Gat 1 tl tory 
of a young man in the time of the Emperor D ( 1.D.) who 
finds a meaning to life only among tl lang nd torbidder A 
group the Christians $j 


LONGMANS GREEN i: 





Journey Into Wonder 


by N. J. Berrill . . . is a book of stirring adventure; ot 
the exploration of the oceans f the growth of man’s mind 
as he has ventured ove! horizons into the unknown 
It is a fascinating new look at natural history in the very 
broadest sense. thor in eminent Canadian marine 
biologist, a professor at McGill University 
“This 1 I think, the most intere 
eientifie bool I have read fot 
iny year For the man in the 
Savs treet almost the whole thing 
be in the nature of a new re 
S. MORGAN POWELL, elation of absorbin nterest 
} rich in fascinating materia ea 
; of comprehension, and at all time 
Montrea tay entertaining 
“T unreservedly commend Journes 
Into Wonder it writte vith 
distinction and its measured prose 
leaves thrilling = picture it the { 
memory after the book has been 
finished and closed $5.00) 


Dodd, Mead and Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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Gifts for 


Christmas 
Stocking 


THE ROYAL STORY 
by Richard Doyle 


| 
HERE is the fascinating and 
human story of the English 
Monarchy from early times to 
our present Queen Elizabeth and 
her Coronation; full of interest- 
ing anecdotes that will make 
each reign stand out in your 
memory. Written by a Cana- 
jjian journalist. $2.50 


THE RIVER GARDEN 
OF PURE REPOSE 


by Grace Boynton 
An unusual novel of rare beauty 
ind spiritual strength, set in an 
extraordinary 15-acre’ walled 
| Chinese garden. $4.25 


| PORTRAITS 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Edited by F. W. Hilles 
Chief among Reynolds’ writings 
vere word portraits written 
bout his great contemporaries 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Gold- 
ith and Gibbon, now pub 
lished for the first time. $5.00 


A MAN CALLED PETER 


The Story of Peter Marshall, by 
Catherine Marshall. 


en 


his wife, 


| é ispiring life of the Rev. 
| Marsha whose stimulat 
sermons and prayers had 


ch universal appeal in MR. 
NES, MEET THE MASTER. 


McGRAW-HILL - TORONTO 
33. SS 


Ss 
Puma e cP ipivisisiat isizivisiais. 








BLEDAY. 


THE SMITH’S 


LONDON 
JOURNAL 


SMALL 
MIRACLE 





For Younger Readers 


by John Paul 


PACO OF THE HIGH COUNTRY—by Earl C. 
Merrick—Ryerson—$2.00. 


past IN ONTARIO and educat- 
ed at McMaster Universtiy, the 
author served three terms as a Baptist 
missionary in Bolivia. Paco, the hero 
of this charming little story, is a 
delightful individual, probably a com- 
posite of the many young peons that 
Dr. Merrick met during his periods 
in the Andean country. 

Paco’s old grey poncho hangs about 
him like a tiny tent. His family is 
extremely poor. Yet, despite the diffi- 
culties, Paco works hard. He has his 
dreams, too, of the Great Wise Spirit. 

The story gives a detailed and color- 
ful report on Paco’s community: his 
house, the primitive farming, visits to 
town, market days, etc. The mission- 
aries have done much to raise living 
standards of Paco’s countrymen. (In 
real life Dr. Merrick played a major 
role in the final freeing of slave work- 
ers on the large farm bordering Lake 
Titicaca.) Paco grows up to be a 
school teacher in the big city and to 
help others just as he and his family 
had been helped. For boys and girls 
11 and up. 


OOK-PIK—The story of an Eskimo boy— by 
William G. Crisp—Dent—$3.00 


@ This is a fine story of present-day 
life among the Copper Eskimos in the 
Canadian north. It covers the day-to- 
day experiences of Ook-Pik and his 
family: how they live in summer and 
winter, make new clothing, build 
igloos, hunt for seal, tell fairy tales, 
fight blizzards, make journeys over 
snow-covered wastes, meet the Moun- 
ties 

The author, now living in Van- 
knows the Arctic first-hand 
hrough a lifetime of various duties 
reporting weather condi- 


couver, 
t 
t 


up there 
tions for the meteorological depart- 
ment, serving the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany in several positions, finally as a 


3 





MUTINY 


H. ALLEN SMITH 


HERMAN WOUK 


PAUL GALLICO After reading Boswell’s Lon 
'Nlustrated by Reisie Lonette don Journal, H. Allen Smith the 1952 Pulitzer Prize novel 
decided to take a trip to Lon 3 = 
A completely charming little don. Language difficulties The best sea story... 
book, in the manner of THE British radio, cinema critics The best World War Il 
SNOW GOOSE, about an or the toilet poper at the Savoy novel “The best 


phaned Italian boy named and a hectic 


(and heckled) 


U.S. Navy novel... ."'— 


Pepino and his donkey, Vio political rally . . . all contri- 4 
etta, who live together in a bute to the smashing good all in one great best 
stable in Assisi $1.75 fun $3.50 seller! $4.50 


post manager. For boys and girls 


12-15. 


MRS. McTHING—by Mary Chase—Oxford— 
$3.50 

@ In book form the Broadway hit 
play by the author of rabbit-ridden 
“Harvey” makes good reading for 
young people who have a yen for con- 
temporary witchcraft. But as it does 
on the stage, it will delight grown- 
ups who can eschew pragmatism for 
an hour or so and follow a peculiar 
form of whimsy. A little daughter of 
a witch switches the identities of a 
Park Avenue matron and her pam- 
pered young son to a scrubwoman 
and a 1952 F agin for a gang of rack- 
eteers. The story is compounded ot 
hexed characters, colorful gangsters 
who might easily have come from 
“Guys and Dolls” after a little laun- 
dering, and an end moral about kids 
and parents trying harder to under- 
stand each other. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE GARDEN—by Susan 
Tweedsmuir—Oxford—$2.00 

@ Lady Tweedsmuir tells a story of 
a little boy who discovers he is able 
to understand the language of all the 
animals and the birds in his country 
garden. It first appeared twenty vears 
ago. For boys and girls 7-10. 


ZUSKA OF THE BURNING HILLS—by Alvena 
Seckar—Oxford—$3.25 


@ This little heroine’s troubles seem 
to be very special ones. She lives with 





—Audrey Matheson 


PACO OF THE HIGH COUNTRY” 





—Margot MacD a 


JACKET DESIGN: “‘OOK-PIK’’ 


her family in a mining town in \ 
Virginia. Life is not easy. A mys 
complicates things but the little 
wins through and brings happines: 
her whole family. For girls 8-12 

THE MERRY MILLER—by Rosalys Hall, pictures 

by Kurt Werth—Oxford—$3.00. 

@ This is a French tale, brightly i!/us- 
trated, about a widow who ran a 
She was too fat to get out of the n 
Everybody in the town took a h 
and had a lot of fun trying to release 


her. For boys and girls 6-8 


CHILDREN OF THE BLIZZARD — by Helviz 
Washburne and Anauta, illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese—Longmans, Green—$3.00. 


@ The life of Eskimo children is here 
followed in great detail through 
the seasons. The excitement of hi 
ing and fishing, the dangers alread\ 
present, the fun and games that the 
young friends of Salumo engage 
all make fascinating reading for 
and girls 8-12. 

THE WOOVER—-story by Jean Merrill, picture 
by Ronni Solbert — Longmans, Green 
$2.50 

@® Children 5-8 will wonder whate\ 

the three children in this. stor 

Mary Ann, Young James, Beans 

up to. No matter how hard they ti 

every game they played ended u 

quarrel . until the Woover tu! 

up in the backvard! 

BEASTS AND NONSENSE — verses and p 
tures by Marie Hall Ets—Macmillan—$2 


@ A fine collectiom of nonsense vc 
about zoo animals, handsomels 





THE 


_ ANNE FRANK: 
























WOMAN wut tue 
WHIP: 


Eva Peron 


MARIA FLORES 


This is the first accurate biog 
raphy of the fantastic woman 
who was the vice-president of 
Argentina, the wife of its dic- 
tator — the most hated, ad- 
mired, glamorous and power- 
ful woman in South America. 


$4.00 


SILVER CHALICE 
THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Rarely — perhaps once in a 
generation—comes THE novel 
. . that captures the heart 
and the imagination. To 
readers of yesterday that 
novel was BEN HUR, QUO 
VADIS, THE ROBE. For you, 
today, it is THE SILVER 
CHALICE, a story of the Last 
Supper superbly told by 
Thomas B. Costain. $4.50 
Limited Edition $11.50 


The Diary of a Young Girll 


Translated from the Dutch by 
F, M, Mooyae: 

Anne Frank was thirts when 

the Nazi invasion of and § 

forced her family in' ding 

because they were - Her 

diary is a sensitive "ovindg 


document, very '° 


sociologically and h 
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MAGNII 
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ited. Grownups might get a kick out 
0: an occasional peek into this book, 
too, but mostly it is for 4-8-year-olds. 





W'LD FOLK IN THE WOODS—by Carroll Lane 
“enton—Longmans, Green—$3.00. 

g Children from 6-12 here have 

stories on woodland beasts, birds, and 

insects. Thirty-six different kinds are 

described. Fifty-five illustrations 

mitch text that is simple and graphic. 





£1.—E KARI—by Anna Riwikin-Brick and Elly 
cDe-cld snnes—Macmillan—$ 2.50. 


B This story tells of life in Sweden’s 
pland with 42 pictures and only 


VS the essential caption material. Elle 
e Kuri is the little girl who, along with 


family, is introduced to Canadian 
boys and girls 7 up. The story is 
simple; the pictures carry both pic- 
torial and human interest. 


THUNDER OF THE GODS—by Dorothy Hos- 
»rd—Clarke, Irwin—$3.50. 

# A book of Norse legends (about 

the god Oden, his son Thor, good 

der, bad Loki). Simple and effec- 

tive text makes this a fine introduc- 


tion for 10-14-year-olds to the an- 
yy K cient tales. 
THE WIND BLOWS FREE — by Loula Grace 
h Erdman—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00 
h g This book for older girls concerns 
reac family in the Panhandle area of 
t Texas around the turn of the century. 
re Fourteen - year-old Melinda didn't 
ike the idea of a new home in the 
‘ged country at first but came to 
ve the new land. The author pre- 
- sents a lively plot and a sympathetic 
es P P 
$2 





—Joan Jefferson Farjeon 


“THE TINDER BOX” 
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—Carroll Lane Fenton 


“WILD FOLK IN THE WOODS” 


understanding of 
agers. 


imaginative teen- 


THE TINDER BOX—by Nicholas Stuart Gray 
—Oxford—$1.75 


@ This is the Hans Andersen story 
of the Witch, Princess Gisella, Duke 
Eldred, etc., in drama form. It was 


given a major presentation in Liver- 
pool Repertory Theatre in Christmas 
1950. For reading, children will prob- 
ably prefer the fairy tale, not the play. 


WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS — by Clifford 
Mills—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00. 
@ A popular children’s play in Brit- 
ain since 1911, the tale of Rosamund 
and the Rainbow Book here 
story treatment. The wonderful book 
takes Rosamund on the magic carpet 
to the land of the Dragon and finally 
to the scene of St. George’s conquest 
of the Dragon. For boys and girls 8- 


] , 


gets 


MAGGIE MUGGINS AND MR. McGARRITY — 
by Mary E. Grannan; illustrations by Pat 
Patience—Allen—$1.25 


@ Radio’s “Just Mary” puts 
on paper some more of the episodes 
in the life of red-pigtailed Maggie 
Muggins, who holds a wide listening 


down 





JOURNEY 


oo cit | MAGNIFICENT AND A on 
-pureh byl CENTURY VILLA 
o @ «THOMAS B. COSTAIN ELEANOR CLARK FAR PACIFIC 
when 's se ond book in the au With ten line drawings 
— "or's es of narrative his by Eugene Berman Se er 
or ‘ries hich make up THE In a stimulating book com- An exciting, dramatic eyewit- 
ong TAGE“NT OF ENGLAND parable to Rebecca West's ge s ik sitical 
Her ‘vers the long reign of | BLACK LAMB AND GREY FAL- Repeats Sot cane 
ng Mm Menry cil, at i itin CON, Eleanor Clark presents situation in the Pacific — 
9 $ an exciting ’ Pp : 
oe Presentation of a bovhiilont a perceptive re-evaluation of filled with startling facts as 
f = ‘entury brought to life in the Rome for the intelligent mod- well as anecdotes and per- 
cally. villian! Costain manner. $5.25 ern reader . . . vivid impres- sonal observations. An ex- 
$3.50 HE CONQUERORS by Thomas sions of a city built over an tremely readable and impor- 
8 Cost $4.65 ancient civilization. $4.65 tant political document. $4.65 














audience among juniors. The stories 
are like her creator’s radio shows— 
full of zip and dramatic situations 
for the young heroine. 
WINNIE-THE-POOH AND EEYORE'S TAIL — 
by A. A. Milne — McClelland & Stewart — 
$1.35. 
@® Here is a new edition in color of 
the famous story for youngsters 4-7. 
The handsome mounting includes 
three pop-ups in which a cut out 
stage is automatically set when the 
pages are turned. 

PAMELA AND THE BLUE MARE — by Alice L. 
O'Connell—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00 
@ Pamela was frightened of horses 
when she was very young but she 
grew to love her blue mare Frosty. 
She nursed Frosty as a filly, learned 
to ride to the hunt and in horse 

shows. For girls 10-13. 

LINE SMASHER—by Dick Friendlich—Ryerson 
—$3.25. 

g A football story for 12-16 

about college freshmen (American) 

taking part in playing field activi- 

ties and dormitory intrigues. 


lads 


EVEN STEVEN—by Will and Nicolas—Mcleod 


—$3.00. 
@ Steven was a smart horse but a 
small one. For all his small size he 


was Hobie Yate’s pal, and Steven al- 
ways had a way of getting even with 
who crossed them his 
name. Fine art work and simple text 
for children 5-9. 


those hence 
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Pat Patience 


“MAGGIE MUGGINS & McGARRITY” 


seller lists everywhere 





WINSTON 
CHURCHILL: 


An informal Study of 
Greatness 


Edna Ferber's 


ROBERT LEWIS TAYLOR 
eight years 


16 pages of photographs 





GIANT 


EDNA FERBER 


first 
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Young readers will find 


excitement aplenty 





as they head... 





NORTH 
a 
% 
FOR 
y ’ ’rTna v ‘ 
ADVENTURE 
4 4a 4 


with explorer Samuel Hearne! 













* * * 


Rr. 8. Lambert. 


author of ‘‘Franklin of 


the Arctic,’ has written 


another rousing tale of 


spe 


northern heroism 





cially for boys, but ap 





pealing to adventure lov 





ers of all ages 









$2.75 








McCLELLAND AND STEWART 


LIMITED 






The Canadian Publishers 








HOUBLEDAY. 





AMY VANDERBILT'S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 


ETIQUETTE 


A Guide to Gracious Living 


illustrated with over 50 line- 
cuts 


novel in 


the story of 


a Virginia girl who married A complete! new, compre 
A warm and informal biog P y P 
a fabulous Texan, and dis hensive, and eminently read 
raphy of Winston Churchill. 
er covered she'd married not able book for everyone, on all 
as a ruggedly individualistic 
only a man but a mania . traditional etiquette as if is 
school-boy, as foreign cor ‘ h practiced tod b f 
actice a a ore 
respondent, as novelist, artist, the mania or bigness that y y 
most authority on social liv 


historian, and, of course, as 
the great political wor leader. 
A complete biography crowded 


with anecdotes. $5.25 SO BIG. 


some people believe is great 
ness. Written with vitality and 
freshness of SHOW BOAT and 


ing 
Standard Edition $5.75 


$4.50 Thumb Indexed $6.50 
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A Publishing Milestone 


THE | 
INCREDIBLE 
CANADIAN | 


A candid portrait of Mackenzie King: his works, his times 





and his nation. 


by 


BRUCE 
HUTCHISON 


Author of 
THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY and THE FRASER 
This is the startling story of some of the most controversial 
events in Canadian politics during the last thirty years. 
It is also the amazing story of the man, Mackenzie King, 
not as the public knew him, but as he really was. | 


We believe that this marks the appearance of the most | 
important book to reach the Canadian market in our 


| 
history. | 
‘One of the most important and engrossing books ever 
written in this country.’’"—Maclean’s Magazine. 


$5.00 | 
Longmans Green | 


ee D 








Outstanding Canadian Biography of the Season! 
THE SCALPEL, 
THE SWORD 


by TED ALLAN and SYDNEY GORDON 










The story of Dr. Norman Bethune 







A fascinating story of one of the most exciting persons Canada 


stimulating, provocative 
—R. A. Farquharson, Saturday Night 





has produced .. 








Messrs. Allan and Gordon have done a job worthy of their 


subject—one of the medical heroes of all time.” 
—Vancouver News-Herald 






The story of a fiery, restless idealist, a creator of new ways, a 
challenger of the old, a man who pitted the strength of one body 
and one mind against a world of ills. A most sympathetic account 
n clean-cut dramatic prose of the man and of his opinions 

—Toronto Globe and Mail 










Excellent in its pacing, its language and its choice of subject 
well worth reading for a vivid tale of one of Canadian history's 
moft fascinating figures 






—Victoria Colonist 







Presented almost in his own words, Dr. Bethune emer- 
ges as an inspiring figure, a fighter for man, a believer 
n man, a believer too in freedom 

—Saskatoon Star-Phoenix 






















McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 
The Canadian Publishers 






CHRISTMAS CHECK-LIST 





Canadian Fiction 


LABRADOR NURSE—by B. J. Banfill—Ryerson 
—$4.00 

A MIKE FOR MARION — by June Dennis — 
Longmans, Green—$3.00. 

THE YELLOW SWEATER and Other Stories— 
by Hugh Garner—Collins—$3.00 

LORENA TELFORTH — by Isabelle Hughes — 
British Book Service—$3.00. 

LEAST OF ALL SAINTS — by Grace Irwin — 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 

THE GREEN MADONNA — by C. E. L’'Ami — 
Ryerson—$4.00. 

THE DESPERATE SEARCH—by Arthur Mayse— 
MclLeod—$3.75 

THE PENNINGTONS — by Basil Partridge — 
Ryerson—$3.75 

A BOY IN THE HOUSE—»by Mazo de la Roche 
—Macmillan—$1.75. 

DARK PASSIONS SUBDUE—by Douglas San- 
derson—McClelland & Stewart—$3.75 

THE PERFECT PEST — by Glenda Spooner — 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.25. 

WAKE OF THE WEST WIND—by George E. 
Tait—Ryerson—$3.00 

THE PILLAR — by David Walker — Collins — 
$3.00 

THE EQUATIONS OF LOVE—by Ethel Wilson 
—Macmillan—$2.75 

SCRUBS ON SKATES—by Scott Young—Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart—$2.50. 


Canadian Non-Fiction’ 


THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD—by Ted Allan 
and Sydney Gordon—McClelland & Stewart 
—$5.00 

HISTORY OF ONTARIO—by Margaret Avison 
—Gage—$2.00. 

TRIAL OF A CITY AND OTHER VERSE — by 
Earie Birney—Ryerson—$2.50. 

BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS—by W. R. 
Brock—Macmillan—$3.50. 

A SENSE OF URGENCY: Memoirs of a Cana- 
dian Merchant—by C. L. Burton—Clarke, 
Irwin—$4.50 

GRACE, GRIT AND GUMPTION — by John 
Coburn—R yerson—$3.25. 

SEVEN DAYS AND THE SEVEN WORDS—by 
C. H. Dickinson—Ryerson—$2.00 

CERBERUS — by Louis Dudek, Irving Layton, 
Raymond Souster—Contact Press—$1.50 

THE SEARCHING IMAGE—by Louis Dudek— 
Ryerson—$1.00 

A. J. CASSON—by Paul Duval—Ryerson— 
$4.50 

ACROSS MY PATH—by Pelham Edgar—Ryer- 
son—$4.00 

POLITICS IS FUNNY — by W. E. Elliott — 
Burns & MacEachern—$2.50 

CANADIAN QUOTATIONS AND PHRASES— 
by Robert M. Hamilton — McClelland & 
Stewart—$8.00 

THE PARSLEYS AND THE SAGE — by Norris 
Hodgins—R yerson—$3.00 

SAINTS IN POLITICS — by Ernest Marshall 
Howse—University of Toronto Press—$5.00 

THE STRATEGY OF CULTURE — by Harold A. 
Innis—University of Toronto Press—75c 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES — Hugh 
L. Keenleyside and Gerald S$. Brown—Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart—$6.50. 

SOOGWILLIS—by R. Geddes Large—Ryerson 
—$6.00 

WHY BE A SUCKER?—by D. M. LeBourdais— 
Harlequin—35c 

THIS 1S ALBERTA—by Ken E. Liddell—Ryerson 
—$4.00 

CANADA NATION AND NEIGHBOUR—by A. 
R. M. Lower—Ryerson—$4.00 

PEOPLE OF THE DEER—by Farley Mowat— 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 

CONSERVATION IN CANADA — by O. M. 
McConkey—Dent-—$3.50 

BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES—by 
Grant MacEwan — University of Toronto 
Press—$3.50 

THE MODERN WORLD—by R. A. MacKay & 
S. A. Saunders—Ryerson—$5.00 

QUEBEC IN YOUR CAR — by John and Mar- 
jorie Mackenzie—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 

SEVEN CAESARS’ RANSOMS—by Munro Mac- 
Lennan—Saunders—$4.00 

SCIENTISM, MAN AND RELIGION—by D. R. 
G. Owen—Ryerson—$4.00 

CREATIVE WRITING IN CANADA — by Des- 
mond Pacey—Ryerson—$4.00 

THE CITIZEN DECIDES — by Ralph Barton 
Perry—Copp Clark—$4.00 

CANADIAN WRITERS—by Arthur L. Phelps— 
McClelland & Stewart—$2.00 

TOWARDS THE LAST SPIKE — by E. J. Pratt 
—Macmillan—$2.00 

ONE OF THE 15 MILLION—by Nicholas Pry- 
chodko—Dent—$2.75. 





CANADA: THE GOLDEN HINGE—by - 
Roberts—Clarke, Irwin—$3.50. 

THE ROYAL TOUR CANADA 1951—Ryer 
$3.00. 

THE HOPE REPORT ON EDUCATION - 
Claris Edwin Silcox—Ryerson—$1.25 
THE AUTOGRAPH OF GOD—by Archer 

lace—Ryerson—$2.00. 

ENGLISH CHARACTER AND THE EN¢ 
LITERARY TRADITION—by Malcolm W 
lace—University of Toronto Press—$3 

RELIGION, SCIENCE AND THE MC 
WORLD — by R. C. Wallace — Ryer 
$2.00. 





OXFORD 





REFERENCE BOOKS 
Dictionaries, Companions 


Encyclopaedias, Atlases 


BIBLES 


Traditionally the finest 


PRAYER AND HYMN 
BOOKS 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


OXFORD MEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


OXFORD STANDARD 
AUTHORS 


OXFORD SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


OXFORD MUSIC ANI 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


OXFORD JUVENILES 


See display advertiseme! 


OXFORD SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


] ’ 
Catalogues and lists are ava 


local hooksell 


from your 


from 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$80 UNIVERSITY AVE. To! 
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Looks INTO 
YOUR WORLD 


The World of You is a fascinating 
place, as H. A. Overstreet so clearly 
shows you in his latest, best-selling 


and greatest book THE GREAT 
ENTERPRISE 

Helps for maturity of mind and 
clarity of purpose p/us aids for getting 
the MOST out of life and out of 
yourSELF is the prime aim of this 
latest work by the author of The 
Mature Mind. 

By personally relating the facts ex- 
plored in this newest study of human 
psychology, you can open up a whole 


new world of se/f-understandinge—see 
ways and means tor better expressing 
your own individual personality. And 
is the real key to success and 
happiness in your life 

Use THE GREAT ENTERPRISE. It 
may be the turning point the key 
to finding al! that you seek! 


Dere 


Easy to read, unpretentious—thor- 
oughly enjoyable tn fact 


Price—$4.50 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


A MCLEOD BOOK 





MUSSON ® MUSSON ® MUSSON ¢ 


THE 
ILL TEMPERED 
CLAVICHORD 


by S. J. PERELMAN 


mav best be described as a 
gallimaufry It is a 
Hew collection of odd and pre- 


or hash. 


viously uncollected items, re- 
lated to each other only in that 
all have been spawned by that 
prince of spawners, 8S. J. Perel- 
man. Sample chapter headings: 
“Nirvana Small by a Water- 
fall’, “‘A Girl and a Boy An- 
thropoid Were Dancing”. 


At all Bookstores $3 .50 


The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Ltd. 


* MUSSON ® MUSSON ¢ MUSSON 


I rances Parkinson Keyes’ 
newest and best 
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novel! 


STEAMBOAT 


GOTHIC 


e colourful plantation country of Louis- 
na that Frances Parkinson Keyes knows 
well is the setting for her new novel. 
loves and sorrows of the wealthy 
stocrats of the South as time carries 
em beyond the fading glories of the 
jhteen hundreds. By the author of Din- 
r At Antoine's, STEAMBOAT GOTHIC 


her best! 


At your book store 


$4.25 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO 


General Fiction 


THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD — by Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan—Musson—$4.50. 

WITH HOPE FAREWELL—by Alexander Baron 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 

THE TIME OF THE ASSASSINS—by Godfrey 
Blunden—Longmans, Green—$4.75. 

THE MAN OUTSIDE—by Wolfgang Borchert— 
Ryerson $3.00. 

THE LAST SEPTEMBER—by Elizabeth Bowen— 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.25. 

THE DARK MOMENT—by Ann Bridge—Clarke, 
{rwin—$3.25 

THE HIDDEN FLOWER — by Pearl S. Buck — 
Longmans, Green—$4.25 

THE SILVER CHALICE—by Thomas B. Costain 
—Doubleday—$4.50. 

WINDS OF MORNING — by H. L. Davis — 
MclLeod—$4.25 

THE DISTANT SHORE — by Jan DeHartog — 
Musson—$3.75. 

MY COUSIN RACHEL—by Daphne Du Maurier 
—Longmans, Green—$4.00 

SHILOH—by Shelby Foote—Longmans, Green 
—$3.50. 

TRIAL BY TERROR—by Pau! Gallico—McCle! 
land & Stewart—$3.75. 

THE CLOUD ABOVE THE GREEN — by Philip 
Gibbs—Ryerson—$3.25 

GIVE US THIS DAY—by Richard V. Grace— 
Longmans, Green—$3.25 

DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK — by Gio- 
vanni Guareschi—McLeod—$4.00. 

THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA — by Ernest 
Hemingway—Saunders—$3.00 

MISSING—by Egon Hostovsky—Macmillan— 
$3.75. 

THE GREEN MAN—by Storm Jameson—Mac- 
millan—$3.50. 

JEFFERSON SELLECK — by Carl Jonas — Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart—$3.50 

THE BRAZEN BULL—by Gerald Kersh—British 
Book Service—$2.50 

GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT—by Louis Kronen- 
berger—Macmillan—$3.75 

THE SECRET ROAD — by Bruce Lancaster — 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.00. 

THE LUTEPLAYER — by Norah Lofts — Michael 
Joseph—$3.00. 

EMPRESS OF BYZANTIUM—by Helen A. Mah- 
ler—Longmans, Green—$4.50 

THE DECEIVERS—by John Masters—Macmillan 
—$3.75 

LOBSTERS ON THE AGENDA — by Naomi 
Mitchison—Longmans, Green—$2.50 

THE CONFORMIST — by Alberto Moravia — 
British Book Service—$3.25. 

WISE BLOOD — by Flannery O'Connor — Mc 
Leod—$3.75 

SPARK OF LIFE—by Erich Maria Remarque— 
Ryerson—$3.25 

THE QUICK BROWN FOX — 
Schoonover—Macmillan—$3.50 

THE GOLDEN HAND—by Edith Simon—Brit 
ish Book Service—$3.00 

A WORTHY MAN—by Robert Standish—Brit 
ish Book Service—$3.00 

EAST OF EDEN—by John Steinbeck—Macmil 
lan—$4.95 

A MANY SPLENDOURED THING — by Han 
Suyin—Clarke, Irwin—$3.25 

THE GOWN OF GLORY — by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull—A/len—$4.00 

WINDOM'S WAY—by James Ramsey Ullman 
—longmans, Green—$3.75 

PLAYER PIANO—by Kurt Vonnegut Jr.—Saun 
ders—$3.75 

A STRANGER CAME TO THE FARM—by Mika 
Waltari—Allen—$3.25. 

HEMLOCK AND AFTER—by Angus Wilson— 
British Book Service—$3.00 

THE SARACEN BLADE — by Frank Yerby — 
Longmans, Green—$4.25 


by Lawrence 


General Non-Fiction 


USHANT — by Conrad Aiken—McClelland & 
Stewart—$5.50 

AFTER ALL — by Sir Norman Angell — 
Book Service—$3.75 

HEMINGWAY: The Writer as Artist—by Carlos 
Baker—Saunders—$6.00 

TALLULAH — by Tallulah Bankhead — Musson 
—$3.95 

SUBMARINE!—by Edward lL. 
Clarke, Irwin—$4.50 

DUVEEN—by S. N. Behrman—Random House 

—$4.50 

RUMOUR AND REFLECTION — by Bernard 
Berenson—Longmans, Green—$6.00 

IN PLACE OF FEAR—by Aneurin Bevan— 
British Book Service—$2.50 

HOLY BIBLE — (Revised Standard Version) — 
Nelson—Cloth $6.00; Leather—$10.00 

BOSWELL IN HOLLAND 1763-1764 — edited 

by Frederick A. Pottle — McGraw-Hill — 

$6.25 


British 


Beach, USN 
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Introduce the 


classies to vour 
children the 
attractive way. 


“1.09 


THE CHILDREN’S 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


with many full colour and 


black and white illustrations. 


Titles in Series: 


Gulliver’s Travels - illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago - illus- 

trated by Wathine-Pitchford 
Black Beauty 
Coral Island 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian 
Nights 
Grimms Fairy Tales 
Heidi 
Litthe Women 
Pinnochio 
The Princess and Curdi 
The Princess and the Goblin 
Robin Hood 
Swiss Family Robinson 
langlewood Tales 
Tom Brown's Schoolday s 
Treasure Island 


A W onder Book 


at your book-ellers 


DEN 






SHORT STORIES 


WEAVER and HELEN JAMES 





VERSITY PRE 
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A WONDERFUL BOOK 


fo own= to give 


More accurate, easier to read, 

yet preserves the beauty of the 
King James Version. Bound in hand- 
some maroon buckram, $6.00. In genu- 
ine black leather, $10.00. 


















Revised 
Standard Version 
of the Bible 








- ~ NELSON‘’S 





An 


Intimate Biography 


Lloyd €. Douglas 


by 
VIRGINIA DOUGLAS DAWSON 


and 


BETTY DOUGLAS WILSON 





Price $3,50 


THOMAS ALLEN LIMITED 


| 
| 
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HANDBOOK 
FOR HOSTS 


is the hit of the season. It is absolutely 
unique — a cook - and - drink - and - fun 
book —to help you banish boredom 
and be original. It is new and different, 
guaranteed to delight every host and 
hostess. Handsomely printed in two 
colours on every page with illustrations 
and cartoons in black-and-white and 


colour. ules $4.50 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


a eat 



































BOSWELL IN HOLLAND—British Book Service 
—$5.00. 

THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 1917-1923 — 
Vol. 2—by E. H. Carr—Macmillan—$6.50 
UNDER THE SEA WIND—by Rachel Ll. Carson 

—Oxford—$4.00 

WITNESS—by Whittaker Chambers—Random 
House—$6.00. 

ROME AND A VILLA — by Eleanor Clark — 
Doubleday—$4.00 

LEONARDO DA VINCI—by Sir Kenneth Clark 
—Macmillan—$7.50. 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA—by Alistair Cooke 
—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 

MY INDIA—by Jim Corbett—Oxford—$2.50. 

ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS—hy Dr. A. 
J. Cronin—Ryerson—$4.75 

DANCE TO THE PIPER—by Agnes De Mille— 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 

JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC — by Thomas E. 
Dewey—Doubleday—$4.65 

WENDELL WILLKIE—by Mary Earhart Dillon— 
Longmans, Green—$4.75 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN—by Louis 
Fischer—Musson—$3.95 

TWO CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY — by E. M. 
Forster—Longmans, Green—$5.00 

THE DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL — by Anne 
Frank—Doubleday—$3.50 

PANZER LEADER—by General Heinz Guderian 
—Michael Joseph—$7.50 

EISENHOWER — by John Gunther — Musson 
—$2.95 

MY ISLAND HOME—by James Norman Hall 
—McClelland & Stewart—$4.75 

MAJORITY — by Hamish Hamilton — British 
Book Service—$5.00 

HUGH WALPOLE — by Rupert 
Macmillan—-$5.00 

MR. PRESIDENT — by 
Ambassador—$6.50 

THE CABINET AND THE PRESIDENCY—1920- 
1923: The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover — 
Macmillan—$6.25 

CHIAROSCURO—by Augustus 
Irwin—$6.25 

THE PECULIAR WAR — by E. J. Kahn Jr. — 
Random House—$3.50 

BATTLE REPORT: The War in Korea—by Capt. 
Walter Karig, USNR—Clarke, Irwin—$7.50 

POGO—by Walt Kelly—Musson—$1.50 

POSTMARKED MOSCOW — by Lydia Kirk — 
Saunders—$4.00 

ARROW IN THE BLUE—by Arthur Koestler— 
Macmillan—$5.95 

DEFENSE OF FREEDOM — by the Editors of 
La Prenso—Longmans, Green—$4.75 

DOUGLAS MACARTHUR—by Clark Lee and 
Richard Henschel—Clarke, Irwin—$7.00 

THE WHITE RABBIT — by Bruce Marshall — 
British Book Service-—$3.25 

SO LONG TO LEARN—by John Masefield— 
Macmillan—$3.75 

THE WRITER'S POINT OF VIEW -— by W 
Somerset Maugham—Macmillan—65c 

HARPOON AT A VENTURE — by Gavin Max 
well—Clarke, Irwin—$5.00 

YEAR IN, YEAR OUT—by A. A. Milne—British 
Book Service—$3.25 

COLLECTED POEMS—by Marianne 
Macmillan—$3.00 

GRANDMA MOSES—Musson—$3.95 

ROSE AND CROWN — by Sean O'Casey — 
Macmillan—$4.50 

1 LED 3 LIVES — by Herbert A. Philbrick — 
McGrow-Hill—$4.50 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE REIGNS—by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby—Collins—$6.00 

THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 

MUSIC — by Percy A. Scholes — Oxford — 
$4.00 

WILD GEESE AND ESKIMOS—by Peter Scott 
—British Book Service—$4.25 

A BACKGROUND FOR BEAUTY — by Arnold 
Silecock—R yerson—$1 2.00 

RETROSPECT, The Memoirs of The Rt. 
Viscount Simon,—Ryerson—$6.00 

THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING—Voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook, R.N.—by Eric Swenson—Mac 
millan—$4_.50 

ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY, Vol. 
3—by G. M. Trevelyan—Longmans, Green 
—$4.25 

SYMPHONIC MUSIC — by Homer Ulrich — 
Oxford—$5.25 

LEONARDO DA VINCI—by Antonina Vallen- 
tin—Macmillan—$7.00. 

AMY VANDERBILT'S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE—Doubleday—$5.57. 

WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN PRINCE — by 
Elizabeth Gray Vining—longmans, Green 
—$4.75 

DIARIES (1912-1924) BEATRICE WEBB—edited 
by Margaret !. Cole—lLongmans, Green— 
$4.75 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE — by Chester 
Wilmot—Collins—$5.00 


Hart-Davis — 


William Hillman 


John—Clarke, 


Moore— 


Hon. 


FOR 





CHRISTMAS GIVING | 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS READING 





opt OR 


RAVENS 
AND 
PROPHETS 





By George Woodcock. The wanderin., 
of a poet in North West Canada 
Alaska. Ghost towns, lost civilizations, 
strange sects, blend with the color an: 
magic of these vast and beautiful lar 
$3.00 


%& MIDCENTURY JOURNEY 


By William L. Shirer. A’ famous 

porter and analyst surveys the political, 
geographical and changes in 
Europe during the past 25 years 


social 


§$4.50 


* 
THE GIRLS 
FROM 
ESQUIRE 





A sophisticated array of stories, articles 
and cartoons from “Esquire”. Contrih. 
tors include: Shaw, Schulberg, Dos 
Passos and Gallico. 30 illustrations 

Sa 


%& CURRIER AND IVES AMERICA 


Selected by Colin Simkin, A lavis 


bound collection of the world-famous ce 
Currier & Ives prints with commen 
Prints removable for framing. $1 


* 
MASTER 
OF THE 
WORLD 





By Cothburn O'Neal. A novel st j 
with scholarly research, vivid in it 
creation of the battles, passions, Pp 
and wealth of Tamerlane, 15th ce! 
conqueror. S400 
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Educational Goals 


| HIS article in the Oct. 11 issue 
Dr. Sidney Smith suggests, by quo- 


mn, that liberal education no long- 


a 


5 ; xists in the U.S... but that Can- 
ING f has not gone so far as that, 


ely owing to the restraint of Eng- 


and Scotch influences. I only 
4.) this were true. But if Dr. 
Sr th’s views are at all representa- 


how is it that so many Canadian 
ed cation officials seem to be doing 





utmost to turn our schools into 
vale shadow of their American 
iterparts? 
‘ossibly other provinces are not 


same, but in BC 
derance of American 


we have a pre- 
text-books, 


Apierican tests, lecturers from. the 
Stes in our summer schools. Our 
ri ials advocate American ideas 


practices 


\dmittedly Canadian Education 


. comparatively new thing, but 

3 \ must we look to the States for 

iration? Could we not seek to 

copy the best of the traditions and 

ires of our Old World ancestry, 

; vhere the business of education has 

U1 g some history and experience behind 

5 t, and can show some worth-while 
S450 Its? 

\ll this, of course. is only part of 

uch larger problem. If Democ- 


iS to succeed, there must be an 
cated proletariat. So much ts gen- 
inherent in 


conceded, and ts 


LS attempt throughout the Western 
@ world to establish universal educa- 
| tk But the biggest difficulty is the 
of sufficient numbers of good 

rE ers 
boodfithre, Be 4 B. C. TEACHER 


No Trade Encouraged 


oa RR! THE article by A. W. Walsh in 
a Nov. 1 issue, in which appears 
tatement. among others similarly 
that the U.S 
discrimination 
Canada 


has encour- 
The tacts 
the U.S 

sterling countries to 
he U.S.A. Battle 
has made it almost impossible for 


si ) idiced, 
trade 


RICA fm tha 


encouraged 


neither nor 


with them 
ind Western Europe to trade with 
st one-half of the world 


eg, Man . 


" up TAYLOR 


Church’s Mandate 


IS difficult to pass over the edi 
“The Church’s Place” in 
\ October 4th without 

on the assumption therein 
tukes to task the 
and 


rial 
issue com- 
Pro- 
esi nt Churches in the 
Ch ch of England in particular for 
ny 


ur writer 
veneral 
resolutions on subjects on 
they 
F : Spe ’. The issue raised here, on the 
the 


have no mandate to 


laries of Church's concern, 
3 a new one, and ts not likely to 
é itthed in the summary and dog 
editorial. It ts 


manner Of your 


much debate 


Church 


ler very open to 


he Christian not only 


mmeD 


on 


right but the obligation to 
the 


your 


affecting 
Since 


iny matter 


Ne e of its people 


MT denies its mandate to speak on 





Letters to the Editor 





ability of immigrants on the basis of a 
their nationality” 
course such an implication can be 


discrimination 


what devious 


By 


Armadale, NS 


such matters, it is fair to ask from read into the resolution is certainly 

what authority he considers the a question! No doubt the Church 

Church derives its mandate to speak realizes the need of increased immi- 

at all? gration, generally, and states its opin- THE Frank 
Then tollows the astonishing im- ion that there is room for a larger 

putation that the resolution favoring number from the British Isles. Sat Outside section that w 


increased British immigration im- 
plies “that the Anglican communion 


is passing judgment upon the accept- 


cept 


| f 
nes wailing for you 
to give | 
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Top to bottom: Veri-thin “VIRGINIA” 
—14 kt. white gold case, 22 diamonds, 
$350.00. Veri-thin “MURIEL’’— 14 kt. 
white gold case, 32 diamonds, $425.00. 
Veri-thin “BEVERLEY’’— 14 kt. white 


gold case, 44 diamonds, $650.00. 


“MARINER “— 
watertite 14 kt. yellow gold case, $165.00. 
Autowind ‘’REX’’—handsome 14 kt. yellow 
gold case, $165.00. 


Top to bottom: Autowind 
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superb ~tvling and supreme accuracy 
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other na- 


tionalities is quite indefensible 
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COOL CONTROL 


temperature variations in the brewing process 
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Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift 
Certificate covering Train Travel anywhere... to 
any rail destination... for any amount you wish 


--. onsale at all Canadian National ticket offices. 





Easy to buy, easy to use. 
A gift that’s sure to please. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 









YOU GET ONLY 


TAP QUAL 
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BREWED 


COOL CONTROL” brewing extracts only the top goodness 


from Dow quality ingredients by eliminating all adverse 





Desjardins Bridge Train Wre:k 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
merged, upon the unseen wreckage 
of the locomotive. The last coach 
came to rest almost upright on top of 
the sunken baggage car. 

Of the forty-odd occupants of the 
first day coach, not one survived. En- 
gineer Broomfield and _ Fireman 
George Knight died instantly, and 
their bodies were not recovered for 
many days. In the last coach, which 
escaped submersion, of sixty  pas- 
sengers approximately half lost their 
lives. 

In the baggage car, as they saw the 
locomotive beginning its plunge 
crewmen Levier and Urquhart dashed 
madly for the rear platform and 
leaped before the car lurched over 
the edge. so that they landed stunned 
but unhurt on the steep bank of the 
canal. 

Traffic Supt. William K. Muir was 
dozing in the end car when he was 
awakened by a jolt, and ran to the 
rear door and jumped without being 
able, afterward, to give any reason 
for his instinctive action. The plat- 
form was just falling past the abut- 
ment of the bridge, and his desperate 
jump left him teetering precariously 
on the brink of the gap through 
which the train had just fallen. 

First to dash down the steep banks 
and begin rescue work were the 
lucky ones who jumped they in- 


cluded Edwin Richardson, ar 
duty conductor who like Muir 


and the switchma 





several other railway employees 


were the sole eyewitnesses. Sc 
and moans came through the 
windows of the last car. 

Paralleling the collapsed 
bridge was another span c¢ 
road traffic, and the drivers of 
passing sleighs, after one look 
dreadful scene under the faller 
lashed their horses into a gall 
carried the news to the waiting 
at the station. 

Within a matter of minute 
road back to the bridge was te 
with sleighs, riders on horsebac 
panting pedestrians, all racing t 
the scene of the disaster, fo 
by loads of such makeshift resc 
paratus as could be quickly 
bled. Two special trains were 
patched from Hamilton, ca 
doctors, priests and _ first-aid 
ment. 

Grisly sights awaited the 
workers as they scrambled dow 
treacherous, icy banks to the 
of the canal. The dead and 
vere soon removed from the st 
right last coach, but the othe 
senger car had now sunk to 


Where it was not possible to ent 


the doors or windows. Intrep 
cuers crawled out onto the up! 
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MAKE IT SNAPPY 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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Hiway 


‘sassembled by 
wned out the solitary voice of an 
idependent 
‘derick P. Rubridge, when he took 


1werous 


of this car to hack holes into 
nterior, despite imminent danger 
he car rolling on its side or sink- 
ut of sight in the black water. 
ieir task was impeded by a fall- 
ection of the bridge which lay 
ss the capsized coach, and it was 
ly found necessary to raise this 
yn by crane from above. 
eanwhile the first mewspaper- 
arrived on the scene, and some 
ation of the extent of the disaster 
given by their initial bulletin, 
out over the new-fangled tele- 
1 system, that at least sixty bod- 
ere either in the submerged part 
ie train or else laid out on the 
veside the hole and on the road- 
above. 
ie Wreck was only a few minutes 
when looting began, and here 
| it was the name of Zimmerman 
h figured prominently. Survivors 
had noticed and admired his 
te toilet set during the journey 
ibed it to the police on the 

Careful search failed to reveal 
trace of it, and for months after- 

Canadian and American au- 
ties unsuccessfully watched 
ishops for its appearance. 
ie Government at once ordered 
nguest, but the Great Western 
was equally quick to act. 
jury was confused and bemused 
mass of hastily-mustered tech- 
and slick double-talk. 
he long succession of civil engi- 
the railway 


evidence 


expert and engineer, 
sath that the three-year old bridge 
in an unsound, impaired and 
condition on and _ before 
day it collapsed”. Stoutly he 
ied that “the whole bridge was 
oo weak’’—an opinion in which 
is supported later by Thomas C. 
r, who eventually to ex- 
the intrigue and gratt behind 
ection of the bridge. 


Was 


MAN named Whipple from AI- 
yany, N.Y., who had supervised 
iilding of the fallen bridge, ad- 
under cross-examination that 
mbers at the time of the catas- 
were white pine of “inferior 
But his testimony, too, was 
y nullified when the jury was 
ily assured that white pine was 
bit as strong” as oak timbers. 
were sold the idea that it was a 
nent which caused the bridge to 
e, and not any inherent weak- 
n the structure. The inquest 
d on until April 7th. 
jurors found that the bridge 


j 


cen “safe only if a train was 
g on the rails, but with no 
of safety for derailment”. 


ley further recommended “re- 
of the former law compelling 
oO come to a dead stop before 

onto this and all similar 


ughout the inquest, Samuel 
man was described as a na- 
ilder, a man of boundless vis- 
d a benefactor of his adopted 

Even when the Globe an- 
d his fortune—amassed in 
in a decade—as at least $750,- 
0 voice was raised in suspicion 
usation. 


The first breath of scandal came 
when, some weeks after the wreck, 
Arthur Rankin, MP, President of 
the Amherstburg & St. Thomas Rail- 
way, made a claim against Zimmer- 
man’s estate for $25,000 for “certain 
services rendered” while Rankin was 
a member of the Railway Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

Then in May of 1857 it was re- 
vealed, according to the records of 
Thomas Keefer, civil engineer, that 
Zimmerman had been “involved in 
shady dealing” in order to get the rail- 
way contracts. Subsequently Keefer 
wrote that Zimmerman had figured in 
the background of more than one 
early rail project. 

The Great Western Railway, Keef- 
er wrote, had found that the Gov- 
ernment was powerless to give it the 
authority to lay track unless and un- 
til a certain wealthy American con- 
tractor was “seen”. The contractor 
proved to be Zimmerman, and Zim- 
merman’s price was the contract for 
the tracking. 


a knowledge of the bridge 
was written at first hand, as he 
was one of the examining civil engi- 
neers called in to make a report to the 
Government after the wreck. 

Even before the Desjardins Canal 
wreck, the Great Western Railway 
and its contractor had been the ob- 
jects of critical attention. A series of 
fatal wrecks on the GWR in 1854 had 
come too close together to be dis- 
missed as coincidence. 

The Government appointed a 
Board of Commissioners to investi- 
gate these earlier accidents, and their 
scathing report would have put the 
contractor in prison in a later and 
less corrupt age. 

“At the opening of the road”, re- 
ported the Commissioners, “the em- 
bankments and cuttings were in a 
dangerous state, ties and sleepers were 
without the stay and support of grav- 
el on the surface; the roadcrossings 
and cattle grades were unfinished; the 


trestle works in some cases . . . were 
notoriously insecure”. 
The Commissioners also found 


that the railway had been opened 
against the warning of a prominent 
civil engineer, who had branded it as 
“in a dangerous state”. 

At approximately the date when 
this report was handed down, the first 
trains were beginning to roll over the 
newly-constructed and ill-fated Des- 
jardins swing bridge. 

So powerful were Zimmerman’s 
political friends and so secure his po- 
sition in the colony’s economy that 
nothing was done to prosecute him 
or to regulate and scrutinize his con- 
tinued activities, and he was left free 
to build more railways. His Cobourg- 
Peterborough line collapsed in the 
first winter of its operation. 

A three-mile trestle across Rice 
Lake crumpled into the water before 
it was six months old. 

At last an aroused public and a 
crusading press forced a reformation 
and a new regime in Canadian rail- 
way-building. By Confederation—ten 
years after the Desjardins wreck—the 
era of skullduggery was beginning to 
pass, and if the railway stockholder’s 
dollar was still not much safer, at 
least the passenger's life was 
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“heres what to look for 


The finest rum is 





imported in the bottle 
MYERS 


is imported in the bottle 


The finest -U™ 


be sure it's the finest... always say \ 
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QB When you want the FINEST 
of REAL RUMS... 








The dark and mellow rum, bottled in Jamaica 


Write for free copy Myers Recipe Booklet, Myers Rum Co 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


1 of sour (1 part fresh lime juice 
2 of sweet (2 parts sugar or syrup 
3 of strong (3 parts Myers) 
4 of weak (4 ports woter and ice 


Add a dash of 
Stir 
with cracked ice 


Angostura Bitter } 
Serve very cold in a tal! glass 
Add a maraschino 


cherry 


EGG NOG 


Pour | oz. Myers's 


nto co shaker 
Add 2 oz. Cognac or 


Ltd., Dept. $20, Nassau, Bahamas 


} teaspoon of plain syru 


| fresh egg. Plenty o 
Add nearly a giassfu 


Shake well and sfrain 
glass. Sprinkle grated 
top 


m”20 


Try these favourite Rum recipes... 
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| Quebec's Catholic Syndicates 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 syndicates from the davs when man 


} 


strike at the Associated Textile plant agement often sought the aid of the 


main local clergy to invite a 


| 
Louiseville, is a tactor in 
taining the morale of the strikers and union into the plant in order to block 
rallying community support an international union 
Svndicate leaders have emphatical- 
j 


rejected the role of management 


Some Managements todas would be 


happy to trade a Cathote union for I\ 
in. international 


union of iO, a eompany in 


dl 


manage- 


‘If is a com- 


pawns. Not long 
Northern Quebee felt the CIO union 


with which it had a contract was be 


Nents ehoiee Nis In tse 


‘ } } ™ iT t » le » 
meat on the change in the role of the 


enn 


|| Key Man 

| in 

Averagetown, 
Canada 





t — : 
‘\ 


If you live in an average Canadian community, you 


© 


insurance F 


can easily see that it’s changing. 


Ey ery where you look, new construction tells a 
story of progress. Here, perhaps, is a handsome new 
store. There, a new bridge, ofice building, power 
plant, highway, housing project — or some other 


vital development that makes life better for all. 


But do you know that many of these develop- 
ments are made possible by a certain Key Man? 
And can you guess who he is? 
He's the typical life insurance policyholder - 
| representing millions of Canadians. the nation! 
AT YOUR SERVICE! 
‘ 








syndicate 





coming too demanding. It prevailed 
on the local priest to see if he could 
bring the syndicate into the plant. 
The priest put the proposition to the 
syndicate leaders, but they rejected it 
convinced that 
management was behind the move. 

The leadership of the CCCL went 
in 1946 trom the hands of conserva- 
tive Alfred Charpentier, who opposed 
as elementary a union step as estab- 
lishing a strike fund, to Gerard Picard, 
a former neWspaperman 


When they became 





How can he do all this just by owning life - 


Because a large part of his premium dollars is 
invested for him in sound securities which help 
finanee many such projects. Each year, more than 
225 million life insurance dollars are put to work 
in these useful ways from coast to coast! 

The life insurance policyholder is a helpful citi- 
zen in another way. For the money he puts aside 
for the future helps safeguard his family from ever 


becoming a financial burden to others. 


All in all, he’s an asset to his community and 


A trained life underwriter — representing one of the more than 
50 Canadian, British and United States life insurance com- 
panies in Canada — will gladly help you plan for your family’s 


security and your own needs in later years. Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


“IT IS GOOD CITIZENSHIP TO OWN LIFE INSURANCE” 


L-752FM 












Picard is a shrewd, quietly elog 
operator. His teammate at the 
leadership, CCCL Secretary-Ge; 
Jean Marchand is equally bright, } 
and aggressive. Marchand is a gt 
ate of the Faculty of Social Se 
at Laval University. 

It was Marchand, 
who directed the bitter and \y 
asbestos strike of 1949, when the 
dicates first their milit 
and independenceé—and equally 
portant—created the first open 
with Premier Duplessis, who hac 
garded the Catholic unions until } 
as docile allies for the promotic 
nationalistic sentiment in Quebec 


asserted 


Marchand joined the synd. ite 
movement after leaving Laval d 


became an organizer for the CC\ 
National Federation of Pulp d 
Paper Workers at Chicoutimi in | 
He wasn't there long before he d 
organized one of the big plants cad 
taken the workers out on strike. He 
was soon brought on the CCCI tH 
and helped organize pulp and p 
workers. His zeal and ability to i 
ence masses of workers took hin 
the top in the organization. 

The determination of the syndicates 
to take on any and all comers in t 
fight for economic gains and reco 
tion as a social force in the com 
nity is evident in the decisions of the 
recent convention of the CCCI 

This convention, largely ignored in 
the English language press, containec 
some clues to the significant change 
taking place in Quebec. 

To bolster its bargaining power, the 
CCCL voted to 
strike fund by a compulsory levy on 
the entire membership. Equally 
portant and significant was the d 
sion to embark on a limited program 
of political action. It was one that 
would leave the Catholic unions tree 
of any political ties, but in effect 
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AUTO CAMER/ 


ahtece' a camerc of a ! 


cations—-where prolonged periods of visual ob: 
tions would otherwise be required. Capable of tor 
200 pictures in automatic sequence (1 per day 
per second) it is ideally suited to the photog 
study of instruments, machine operations, traft 
lems, plant and wild life, as well as photo microg 


and cathode-ray photography 


4d focusses from 7” to infinity © 
lenses up to FI. 9 in speed and shutter speeds of 
to 1/200th seconds. A complete range of access 
for specialized applications are also available 


For further information write 
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be aimed at the syndicate’s arch foes 
—Premier Duplessis and his Union 
Nationale Party. 


Og 


ye ‘ 
t, } f art of the social struggle is the 
oI /] battle with Premier Duplessis, whom 
j the syndicates regard as a_ special 
friend of big business, and whose 
labor legislation they regard as op- 
pressive. The syndicate’s decision to 
embark on a political program was 
a ridical departure from the past and 
created a potentially new _ political 
: power in Quebec. It is true, labor 
} leaders in any area have seldom been 
5 ce 
fable to deliver a bloc of votes, but 





10! of FF Quebec, because of all the peculiar 
ec ) circumstances, may be a special case. 
Wiis ven before the convention, the 
| id) Gi vndicates had been successful in 
uf = bringing about the defeat of five 


) d | Union Nationale members, including 
*. [a cabinet minister, in the last election. 

|he CCCL’s program in the poli- 
tical field will be guided by a Political 
Action Guidance Committee to be 
named by the top executive of the 
Confederation. The cautious attitude 
of segments of the syndicate organ- 
zation toward political action is re- 
flected by the stipulation laid down 
by the convention forbidding the 
CCCL and its affiliated groups to tie 
themselves to any political party or 
to support any party. 

Political weapons are the long- 
= 7 range weapons aimed at gaining la- 
tained  bor’s objectives; the short-range ap- 
sanvce Ua proach is through direct action. The 

CCCL is still a minority group among 

: the 200,000 organized workers, tak- 
1) 000 aap ing second place to the AFL. But be- 
@ cause of their vigor and militancy, 

t's been the Catholic unions that have 
been making the news in Quebec in 
the past few years. And also, because 
of the religious ties and French-Cana- 
dian background, the syndicates are 
the union group that vie with the 
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clergy. as a dominant social force 
in Quebec. 

The CCCL has not hesitated to ex- 
ploit nationalist sentiment in battles 
with American firms—and this play 
on nationalism, perhaps natural in the 
circumstances, carries with it dangers. 
For, once unleashed, it is difficult to 
cope with emotional sentiments. 


the syndicates under the old leader- 
ship is being submerged in favor of 
pure trade unionism. Here and there, 
an organizer uses religious or racial 
prejudices as part of his stock in 
trade, but this is frowned upon and 
disapproved by the top leadership. 
Syndicate leaders recognize that 
American firms have some of the 


Canadian firms pay some of the 
poorest wages. 

This trade union attitude was re- 
flected in the bitter battle with Dupuis 
Freres department store in Montreal, 
where the syndicates clashed with an 
enterprise that was not only French- 
Canadian owned, but one that espous- 
ed nationalist causes and had close 
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However, on the whole, the nar- 
row, nationalistic view that pervaded 





International Dealers and Branches offer a 
complete line of light-duty models. Every 
model packs the muscle that means more 
years of low-cost operation. Every model fea- 
tures the easy chair comfort of the roomiest 
cab on the road. 


It doesn’t take long to demonstrate 
International superiority. That's why so many 
light-duty buyers won't settle for less than 
an International Truck. 

Why not get the complete light-duty truck 
story from your local International Truck 
Dealer or Branch? Why not visit him today? 


highest wage structures in the prov- 
ince, and conversely, some French- 


International light-duty truck exclusives: 


® Silver Diamond valve-in-head truck engines are rugged, packed 
with extra power. Engineered to save you plenty on operating 
and maintenance costs 


© Comfo-Vision Cab—the ‘‘roomiest, most comfortable cab on 


the road"’. One piece, full-vision windshield 


®@ Wider front axles make possible full 37° turning angle for 
greater maneuverability 


®@ Wide variety of light-duty models—'2, 34 and 1-ton sizes—with 
GVW ratings from 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. 115, 127 and 134-in 
wheelbases. 


ties with the clergy. The syndicates 
came up with a victory in the fight. 
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skilled and practised hand... born of 
years of experience. In insurance, too, 
experience counts for much in your 
favor. 


Through 68 years, The Portage Mutual 
has specialized in Fire and Windstorm 
insurance. Their broad background of 
knowledge in this field, combined with 
dependable service, enables them to 
offer you adequate indemnity at mini- 
mum rates. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ..PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
EDMONTON 
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Watchmaking is a craft that calls for a 
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by R. L. Hoadley 


RITAIN’S de Havilland Aircraft 

Co. cracked the thirty-year “Buy 
American” tradition of U.S. air lines 
when it sold Comet II/ jet transports 
to Pan American Airways. 

U.S. airlines have been toying with 
the purchase of British craft for 
several months. Now that the first 
contract has been signed and sealed, 
other international companies are 
likely to get aboard the bandwagon. 
Big Trans World Airlines, the chief 
American competitor of Pan Amer- 
ican, has rushed engineers to London 
to sound out de Havilland. Eastern 
Airlines and National Airlines have 
been negotiating with the British firm 
for weeks. 

Pan American has bought three 
Comets for delivery in 1956 and has 
a two-year option to buy seven more 
tor delivery a year later. 

The last time foreign-built aircraft 
were used in any quantity in the 
States was in the early 1920's when 
German Junkers were used by the 
Government to fly the mail. 

The Comet III type is designed to 



























carry 58 passengers (78 tourist- 
class) against the 36 carried by 


Comet I. The new 500-mile-an-hour 
Comet will be half again as large as 
Comet I and will be capable of carry- 
ing a full payload of passengers, mail 
and cargo for 2,700 miles non-stop. 

Believing that they have pulled a 
coup over other more cautious air 
line officials, Pan American execu- 
tives jubilantly claim that Comer II 
will be the “first jet transport avail- 
able anywhere which is able to oper- 
ate efficiently” over the long routes 
of their system. 

British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion—which gave the initial contract 
for 9 Comet I jets in 1947 when the 
plane was still on the drawing boards 

-will share with Pan American the 
first six Comet II] planes of this 
advanced type. BOAC also has 
eleven Comet II's on order. 
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Sound Rates 


Can't Be Cut 
by Geoffrey L. Pratt 


A LETTER addressed to this de- 
partment from Sudbury, Ontario, 
poses a question that often crops up 
in conversation where insurance is the 
topic. The communication reads: 

“Do you feel that there is any truth 
in the suggestion that non-tariff com- 
panies insuring against auto damage 
(public liability and property damage) 
and against fire damage to houses and 
contents are more cautious than tariff 
companies when making settlement 
for claims?” 

It would be easy to refute such a 
suggestion about the “Board” and 
“Independent” companies (the termi- 
nology referred to in this corre- 
spondent’s “tariff” and “non-tariff”) 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that j 
N the English and American Insur- 
ance Company Limited, Teronto 
has been granted by the Department ol 
Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of Re 
try No. C 1386 authorizing it to transact 
in Canada the business of Fire Ins sur- 
ance and ten supplemental classes be 
ing, Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Falling Aircraft In 
surance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance 
Limited Hail Insurance, Limited 01 
Inherent Explosion Insurance, Sprin- 
kler Leakage Insurance, Water Dam- 
age Insurance, Weather Insurance and @ 
Windstorm Insurance limited to the 
insurance of the same _ property Is 
insured under a policy of Fire |: sur- 
ance of the company; in additi.: to § 
Inland Transportation Insurance and 
Personal Property Insurance, fo! I 
it is already registered. 


(°C 1387 has b OF REGISTRY‘ No 





















C 1387 has been issued auth« ng 







" the Universal Reinsurance m- & 
pany Limited of Amsterdam, Ho! :nd, } 
to transact in Canada the busin ol & 
Inland Transportation Insurance ind & 
Personal Property Insurance, in li- 
tion to Fire Insurance and, in ad m 
thereto, Civil Commotion Insu e 





Earthquake Insurance, Falling Ai 
Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impa » 
Vehicles Insurance, limited or in! nt 
explosion Insurance, Sprinkler |« ge 
Insurance, Water Damage Ins! e 
and Windstorm Insurance, limit: 
the insurance of the same prope! iS 
is insured under a policy of Fire - 
ance of the company, for whic! > 
already registered, limited to the SI- 
ness of reinsurance only. V.R. W 1 

son has been appointed Chief Ag 
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Postal courses for London Univer r 
Degrees B.A., B.Sc., B.D., BS. E 
Established in 1894, Wolsey Hi: ‘II ha 
record of over 12,500 successes 
moderate. Information from Dept. OS 
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by . summary statement that one class 
of company is no more “cautious” 
ove’ loss settlements than the other. 
Jt is not so simple, in a few words, to 
give judgment on a fairly widespread 
pre udice—in line with the Sudbury 
writer's query—which, per se, must 
be vased on something. 

\n individual Board or Independ- 
ent company may at any time, due to 
its own experience figures, decide to 
“tiguten up” settlements related to 
border-line or nuisance claims. For 
exainple, cigarette burns. An_ insur- 
ance COMpany may run into a rash of 
these irritations where in no case did 
actual fire occur; the fire insurance 
policy is simply being used as a main- 
tenance fund to reseat chairs, recover 
chesterfields and replace evening 
gowns that have been slightly blemish- 
ed by the carelessness of somebody's 
smoking habits. It is a costly and 
basically improper role for insurance. 

So an insurance company decides 
on a less liberal attitude towards 
scorch claims. If it happens to be an 
Independent company, that reason 
alone is promptly ascribed for its pos- 
ture—and a rumor damaging to the 
whole kettle of Independent com- 
panies gets under way. 

“It the scorch claim is viewed unen- 
thusiastically by a Board company, 
that company alone will be damned 
isa piker by the querulous claimant 

not Board companies as a class. 
When renewal time for his insurance 
rolly round, he will probably switch it 
to another Board company. 

This anomaly is explained by the 
popular conception of an Independent 
nsurance company as a “cut rate” 
concern. There prevails widespread 
credulity that Board companies make 
rates and that Independents shade 
these rates to get business—hence the 
Independent companies must effect 
in economy somewhere to make up 
the disparity. Ergo, Independents have 
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to be cautious over their loss settle- 
ments!" 

This specious reasoning comes a 
cropper when it is analyzed. It is 
taken for granted that the price struc- 
ture for fire, auto and other lines of 
insurance—dictated by Board opera- 
tors and pared to meet individual 
Independent ideas—is a sound one. 
“Sound rates cannot be cut” runs the 
shibboleth. 

But, are Board rates sound? 

The most ardent supporters of 


Board insurance company design and 
dogma will hesitate to answer that 
one in the affirmative. In the very 
nature of insurance—other than life 
—there are far too many imponder- 
ables that bear upon any attempt to 
price the future. Board premiums are 
based on the only possible—and best 
—-statistics available, but the end re- 
sult cannot be unequivocally adjudged 
“sound.” 

So, a twist is insinuated into the 
text: an unsound rate can, per contra, 
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be cut! 

Generally speaking, any man’s long 
experience close to the operations of 
insurance companies of whatever 
class will turn up remarkably few 
instances of defection to do with 
claims. Board or Independent insur- 
ance companies of either persuasion 
will lean over backwards in the hon- 
orable discharge of policy obligations. 

The letter writer in Sudbury can 
make his choice and pay his money 
without much fear. 
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For What Reason? |) : se" 


by Mary Lowrey Ross Vell, 


lywoc 


: RNEST HEMINGWAY jag | cou 
for | : every right to sell his story The | manj 
—_ Snows of Kilimanjaro” down the nicole 
river, and Daryl Zanuck had every | icral li 
right to buy it and use it in his own FY yy a ha 
A ¥ way. The interesting question is, rev oncile 
travelling why did he buy it in the first pice? MM to mendi 
“The Snows of  Kilimanjcro”, 
though one of Hemingway's ‘nest 
stories is also one of his least cinem- 
atic. In it the author sets dow; the 
its golden paleness long self-communication of a man 
facing death in a particularly sjow 
illuminating new depths and ugly form. Three quarters of 
the story is given up to reflection 
The action lies almost entirely in the 
circling advance of death. 
According to the advance publicity 
ea the studio bought the story simp 
cause of its superlative literary « 
Li Tee moti mell— ity. They intended to produce 
a so-called prestige picture; that 1s 
from our St. Regis picture reasonably faithful to the 
mood and intention of the autho: 
Having bought it, and really Jooked 
at it, (one can’t help feeling fo: 
first time) they were faced by th 
Ra predicament of presenting self-com- 4 oe 
munication in terms of the m Ida 
Since this was clearly impossible the 7 old-fashior 
story had to be reconstructed along (Robert 
less introspective lines. Howey r, whom she 
there was still the problem of the @@ Uoors, on 
author: and out of some odd defer- By ior va 
ence to Hemingway they apparent!) @@j [uiness an 
decided to turn “The Snows of kili- tory doe 
manjaro” into a sort of screen-bio- tudy of 
graphy of the author himself: or eems to 
rather, of the popular legend «bout inulyucal 
the author. season 
So we have the African legend. the would pr 
bull-fighting legend, (which fits in melodrami 
nicely with the Ava Gardner legend), @ 4 complet 
the Spanish War legend all tied to- Nothing 
gether with the Writer legend. [hey Wj except at 
appear to have omitted the legend of @ ot terror i 
the Hemingway liberation of Pur terms. 7 
but I guess there wasn’t time for mall one 
everything. @ sui rathe 
They have also thrown in a sood time the v 
deal of travelogue material. So: and down 
this is quite wonderful, and a .ood the audien 
deal more interesting than the story @@ lt s fairly 
itself; ie. a school of hippopo's ever, and 
engaged in a program of water sport scoed my 
in an African river. Some ot issired bi 
remarkably silly—for example « verd 9M the Kind 
of assorted wild fauna, includiig 4 | tructit 
stalking giraffe, disporting thems.ves WJ cov edies. 
so close to the encampment the the 
writer's wife (Susan Hayward as 7 . SSIGN 
only to go a few feet beyonce the X mos 
backyard to bring home a dec . 2 me! drama 
dinner, just as a housewife mig! P MM are no nu 
out to the corner store for pork ©)ps h e is. he 
The story concerns itself wit! I 
episodes in the life of the Mm Re; srters 
(Gregory Peck). It opens with : 7 want 
hood romance and goes on "pa Th 
affair with Cynthia, a_ be 
American in Paris (Ava Ga! 
Cynthia disappears with a M 
dancer and the hero takes up 
gelid blonde Countess (Hild: 
Neff.) He winds up finally » 
affluent but unloved wife 
ED ald original story. It is all far t 
volved to go into here, and 4 
deal of it could very well have 
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le) out altogether, including the 
ep ode with Hildegarde Neff, who 
dosn't exhibit anything much beyond 
a alent for swimming under water 


lik a frog. 
























Vell, they know their business in 
Hi 'lvwood, and possibly the best 





Y had thy could do with “The Snows of 
) The §9 k. .manjaro” was to fancy it up with 
vn the F@ te inicolor, an all-star cast, an occa- 
| very PY si oal line of Hemingway dialogue 
us own B@ an a happy ending, with the lovers 
lon 1S, reonciled, the bad leg on the way 
pace? Gy to mending and a rescue plane in 
in 0 ; ‘I f 

cst a he Hemingway story ends with 
einem- 


th death of the hero. It is a fine 














wr the - 
he GH encing and under the circumstances 
a Van ; "4 . » 
@ m.. be worth quoting here: 
\ ow . , 
Boas ea [hen they began to climb, and 
c A . ~ ° ° 
lection were going to the East it seemed, 
Ccuor = be 
th a then it darkened and they were 
Ut . img 
storm, the rain so thick it seem- 
ed like flying through a_ waterfall, 
ublicity oe . ; 
ai tae then they were out, and Compie 
: , @@ turned his head and grinned and 
c 


pointed, and there, ahead, all he 





























~ BH could see, as wide as all the world, 
Z = great, high and unbelievably white 
‘3 n the sun, was the square top of 
Kilimanjaro. And then he knew 
tet where he was going.” 
fo ne = 3 
by the 
lf-com- — MY LOVELY” has poor 
Movies Ida Lupino locked up in an 
ble the \d-fashioned house with a_ lunatic 

ong Robert Ryan.) He is a handy man 
\wever, fag “hom she has hired to polish up the j 
of the floors, only to discover that his be- 

defer- havior vacillates between mild help- 
trently fulness and paranoia. This time the 
f Kili: story doesn’t go into an exhaustive 
en-bio- study of how he got that way, which ‘ ’ 
ot oc Mk seein ip ae es, a ee the doors are open to Quebec’s 

analytical screen trend is about over. mineral treasures 
\ season or two ago the director Here in La Province de Québec nature has provided a veritable storehouse of the 

nd. the | Yeuld probably have held up the minerals required by modern industry. Lead, ambermica, apatite, titaniferous ore 
fits in melodrama to give Handyman Ryan iron ore, copper ore, gold, silver, asbestos, zinc—all are found in rich abundance 
gend), mplete Rorschach test. in Québec. 
led tO; Nothing holds up the pace here The Government of La Province de Québec is promoting the development of this rich 

(hey 7 except a tendency to repeat situations territory by all means in its power within a framework in which individual! initiative is 
end ol of terror in pretty much the original given the fullest scope and e:pression. 

Parts terms. The widow’s house was a 


ne for small one and the possibilities of pur- 
@ su rather limited; so that by the 
od lime the victim had been chased up 


ymiec of GM and down stairs half a dozen times 
4 ood the audience found relief in tittering. LA PROVINCE DE 


fairly tense at moments, how- 








potami Gy ey and I think I would have been 
rts Hi sco cd myself if I hadn't been re- 
Ss MH ascred by the screen convention 
rd am tt Kind Ladies are ultimately as 
ding a @ tructible as characters in cartoon 
nselves C dies. 
a «e SSIGNMENT-PARIS” conforms to bor mformation on Québec Ss miming industry), aaddre 
\ most of the rules of espionage Honorable C. D. French, Minister DEPARTMENT OF MINES A. O. Dufresne, Deputy-Minister 
ne drama except that this time there Published by The Provincial Publicity Bureau 
10 nuclear physicists on hand. re 
_ is, however, the inevitable piece Kor DIABETICS CERTAINLY (20 obrtair e ins nce I 
\criminating microfilm which SY ‘ Manufacturers Lif Fe ented iu ine Canada (0. 1tiSie 
Re) sorters Dana Andrews and Marta “ / Ta eee ns cit 
e ; + Ss \ I © ifis C 





| want for the front page of their 
They looked like highly im- 

ble newspaper types to me and 

d George Sanders and Audrey — 
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| who also got into the act. 








U just fair. 


8 he Drama Festival is creeping 
he news. At present BC has nine 
Ss signed up, three from Van- 
co r, two from Victoria. 
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tion of Tunisia and Morocco. Even — 
A Fresh Look the American vote to consider this } WORI 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 problem in the Assembly has aroused 

One of the most pressing and at the French bitterness, as did the move by 
same time delicate problems of the U.S. last summer to = arraign 
foreign relations facing the Eisen- France before the World Court on 
hower Administration ‘is concerned the question of trading opportunities 


with France. At this very moment tor Americans in Morocco. ' ’ 7 < ff} : : 
the U.S. delegation to the UN must Aside from this touchy question oh HY, \" ) 
find some middle rcad between of interfering in what the French ORNS - ; & 


ilienating a vital ally, geographically claim to be their domestic affairs in 
the linch-pin ot the defence of North Africa, there is the far-reach- 
Europe, and offending the whole ing question of Franco-German rela- 
Arab and Asian world, over the ques- tions, now thoroughly snarled up over 
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ie i + t{I/ Te) ahs ; < : 

tT o@ fave more 
; '— munities, tl 
the Saar and the European Army, and -_ a 
‘ * u towards Ste 

the increasingly desperate question of % Yet t 
gh : t toa 
how long France can carry alone the hild ig 
=a “Lt : matt IS ( 

burden of Indo-China, where as many aa 


French officers are being lost each me many fami 
year as are graduated at home and CANADA’S FINEST BF wailatle. ‘ 
where France has spent more than CIGARETTE y cants and 
she ever received in Marshall Aid. ; oe 
led Ste 
r WOULD BE pleasant to think that BOL ntl: rec 
here again Ike had but to exert ong as for 
his charm and recall to the French children w 
their old comradeship in war and in the border. 
NATO. | ° ‘ Newfoun 
Another field, closely affecting all Write Today are shortag 
of us, our tax burdens and our very and have bi 
| ras. 10,000 


3 3 . hopes of survival, where a fresh look for a Free Co of 
7 Daddy will fix it ‘i at the problems is to be welcomed is PY tions and, ' 
the impact of new armaments on our “ L 0 0 P B 0 L ES there are al 


defence planning and _ production. can be four 
One can imagine a stimulating dis- B i L | TY @ Right he 
cussion of this matter between Eisen- IN D l S A market, the 
hower and Churchill, General Lauris “u the laws of 
Norstad and Lord Cherwell, Van- ! N S U R A N C i ft an unm 
nevar Bush and Sir William Penney. religion. 


But before they can discuss atomic | ; Rises : : \lmost ¢ 
weapons with each other the U.S. | | oritative article in the Ohio surplus of 
law which, for example, prevents | | State Medical Journal @ «dopting pz 
Ridgway from sharing knowledge of | | dren are Ca 
atomic weapons with Montgomery, a! them has b 
would have to be changed. The explo- ? coe om vers siderable su 
‘ sr is / ccident an ickne 
sion of the British atomic bomb may Policies are Non-Cc @ Particularly 
; J / Y \ d Guore 4 + 
loosen that barrier. { es nee S \cross th 
age 65, the po > > 
cannot be cho f deluge 
by the company. - ind almost | 
and can only be - 4 
celled by the px - C entres, 
holder. i Vear 


Of course. “Daddy~ will fix his little 
virl’s doll for the same basic reason 
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pune Me. See For golf at its best. play the 
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of 100.2% over 1941. Invigorating, pine-scented air. 
Fine hotels—good food—courte- 
ous service Moderate _ rates 
Congenial country club atmos- 
phere. Also tennis, riding, bowl- 


) ing on the green and dancing. 
. Smart dress shops with latest 
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wee, with) donee, WW New York styles. Open Oct. 1. 
For reservations, write Pine- 


hurst, Inc., 36 Dogwood Road, 
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DOLLARS AND ADOPTION 


by Ruth Honderich Spielberg 


DOPTION IN CANADA is mushrooming. 
There is greater confidence in adoption 
practices. The trend is back again to the 
larger family, having children is popular, families 
have more money, and in the highly settled com- 
munities, there is said to be an increasing tendency 
towards sterility. 

Yet to apply for adoption is one thing. Securing 
achild is quite another. There are three times as 
many families wanting babies as there are infants 
available. Still in some areas a shortage of appli- 
cants and a surplus of babies for adoption, has 
resulted in placing Canadian children in the 
United States. 

Until recently Toronto couples were waiting as 
mg as four years for a child, while in Alberta 
children were being placed for adoption across 
the border. 

Newfoundland has a surplus of babies, yet there 
are shortages in Ottawa and Protestant Montreal 
ind have been for years. The Province of Quebec 
ias 10,000 children in its orphanages and institu- 
tions and, while a great many are not adoptable, 
there are also hundreds who are, providing homes 
can be found with families of their own faith. 

Right here, in any attempt to balance the baby 
narket, the question of religious faith is involved, 
the laws of each province insisting that the child 





ft an unmarried mother be raised in her own 
eligion, 

\Imost every child-placing agency reports a 
urplus of Roman Catholic babies and too few 


idopting parents. Most of Quebec’s 10,000 chil- 
Catholics. A great deal of effort to place 
em has been made just recently, and with con- 
‘iderable success, in four of the Eastern States, 
darticularly New Jersey. 

ross the country, on the other hand, there 
sa deluge of Jewish families wanting children, 
ind almost no Jewish children available. Our larg- 
entres, Montreal and Toronto, place about 
vear. 


ren are 


th 


» 


ve a 


(| PROTESTANT PICTURE is entirely different. In 
i¢ larger centres applications so far outnumber 
hildren available, the waiting period is any- 
from One to three years. In less populated 
ess prosperous districts, there is often diffi- 
in placing a child far enough distant so it 
lot be recognized. 

s estimated 8,000 adoptions were completed 
inada last year. How many were Catholic, 
many Protestant, is not recorded. Over half 
iumber, 4,044, were done in Ontario, and if 
figures are any yardstick, Protestant 
plac ments would outnumber Catholics, three to 
The reverse is likely true in Quebec. 

Y.t even within the same faith, moving babies 
i cay number, from one province to another, 
fon) one county to another, or even from one 
‘orn. r of the same township to another corner, is 
{t present almost entirely impossible. 


Why? For three principal reasons, all involving 
money, 


ito’s 


Adoption is the responsibility of the provinces, 
so immediately we have 10 statutes, each different 
from the other. In some of the provinces, Alberta 
and Newfoundland, the department of child wel- 
fare handles all adoptions. In most, the responsi- 
bility is shared by the province and the children’s 
aid societies, the latter being voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

his is where the dollar first rears its ugly head. 
Children’s Aid societies are entirely dependent for 
their adoption money either on community fund 
raising, gifts, or contributions from the municipal- 
ity. With 93 different societies in Canada, 52 in 
Ontario alone, each one is inclined, and somewhat 
forced, to stay within its own borders. 

So you have comments like “this is a lousy 
set-up”, made by the deputy reeve of a Western 
Ontario township council when the county chil- 
dren’s aid refused to allow adoption of any of its 
wards into his township. His township had refused 
to pay the children’s aid in question for protection 
and adoption services. 

In the larger centres, where children’s aid so- 
cieties are dependent on community fund raising, 
and particularly where some of these drives have 


been failing to get their objectives, these big 
societies, too, have been obliged to stay more 
closely at home. 

and Infants’ Home 


i rarest Children’s Aid 
which last year placed 355 children, more than 
any other private agency on the North American 
continent, was for years open to applications 
throughout Ontario, some even beyond the prov- 
ince. Childless couples, knowing of this agency's 
skill in the field, were willing to wait years for a 
child. Today, budget restrictions, based on falling 
contributions, mean out-of-town applications can 
no longer be accepted. 

The same lack of funds has meant shortage of 
staff in almost all Societies. Unknown to most 
people, lack of trained social workers has at times 
slowed adoptions almost to a halt, as all the while 


demands for adopted children increased. Here 
is the second reason why added duties involving 
bringing in more children can scarcely be con- 
sidered. 


While it is perhaps less serious for the public 
adoption agencies, the shortage of social workers, 
in all parts of the country poses quite a problem, 
especially since it seems for a time likely to con- 
tinue. 

For one reason or another, enrolment is down 
in the eight schools of social work across Canada. 


Low salaries are given as one explanation. With- 
drawal of direct bursary grants to these schools, 


in favor of consolidated grants to the universities, 
begun this year, is given as another. 

As great an obsti acle as any, however, in mov- 
ing babies according to the law of supply and 
demand, are the tremendous differences in what 
are considered safe adoption principles. Prin- 
ciples, too, have a way of getting tangled with the 
budget. 
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GIRLS FIRST—second adoptions are usually boys 


One school of social workers contends that all 
a child needs is love and understanding. Scientit 
studies, it argues, should be tossed out the isin 
[he other insists that love and good intentions are 
all very well and important, but what about mental 
or physical handicaps that may develop later? Be- 
tween these schools there is little cooperation, yet 
scientific studies require money. 

Differences more apparent to the public 
to do with the age of adopting couples, also 
whether or not a child can be adopted direct 
from hospital. 

Several weeks ago the CBC aired 
discussing the wisdom of what 
present practice of limiting the 
couples to 35 tor the wife and 40 for her husband 


have 


a radio forum 
was given as the 
ages ot adopting 

The result was confusion, 
tion that only of a certain 
Some Societies have no age limit, 
for both husband and wife, but the 
slightly flexible, the interests of the 
first consideration. 

Whether or not 


although the regula- 
Jewish 


others say 40 


Was agenec\ 
majority are 
child being 
should be 


children placed di 


rectly from hospital into their adopting homes 
rather than going for study into foster homes, has 
recently engaged the Toronto Children’s Aid and 
Infants’ Homes in a most intensive study It was 


done at the request of Harvard University 

Mrs. Mary Speers, head of the adoption depart 
ment, directing the study, reports that of 50 ch 
dren placed either directly from hospital, or within 
their first seven weeks, only four developed health 
problems, and not one in the four were of serious 
nature to have adoption had 


at birth. 


enough prevented 


they been known 
_ sTUDY, conducted over a two-year period 
also revealed that not one of the children was 
less than average in devel lopment. Also the mother 
of each had remained with her decision to give up 
her child. Yet Mrs. Speers 
are only possible when careful 
both of the | 


child, his 
adopting parents Others are 


results such as these, 


ntitic 
SCICTILITIC 


warns, 
studies can be done, natura 


parents and_ his 


equally as sure that even with these precautions 
this practice Is too risky. 
There is not a law in this land which says an 


adopted child must be secured through an adoption 
agency. Nor is an mother prevented 
trom giving her child to whomever st 


unmarried 
1¢ wishes 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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Because Meat is still needed in 
Britain... 


Intercontinental Packers Ltd.—makers of the world-famous 
Europa Brand Canned Ham—have anticipated your desire 
to give this unique gift to friends and family overseas this 


Christmas and now have STOCKS ON HAND IN 
ENGLAND so that you can have a 


Europa 


| delivered to any address 


in the United peo 
all charges include $11.50 


(Weight between 10 and 11 Ibs.) 
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In giving Europa Brand Ham you are giving the finest in 
Quality, known everywhere for its outstanding Taste and 
Tenderness. Each Ham will weigh between ten and eleven 
pounds—all meat, no bone. Intercontinental’s new United 


Kingdom delivery service means 
a * GREATER CONVENIENCE * BIGGER VALUE 


*SPEEDIER ARRIVAL ° GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


No delays, no troublesome mailing difficulties. 
You save on postage and packaging. 


ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE AT MOST FOOD STORES 





Or take this announcement to your regular retailer and ask him 
to secure order form for you. 


SHIPMENT OF EUROPA BRAND HAM CAN ALSO BE 
MADE TO CANADIAN OR UNITED STATES ADDRESSES, 
USING THE SAME ORDER FORM. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Europa Brand Canned Ham makes an excellent Xmas gift 
for business associates and customers, providing an ideal 
complement to the Season's entertaining. 


— 
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Europa Brand Canned Ham is a product of 





PACKERS LTD. 
Head Office: SASKATOON, SASK. 


Plants at: SASKATOON AND REGINA 


BENDIGO, SYDNEY AND BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA ( 





TORONTO MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


and Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
ir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor 


| MESSIAH 


Wednesday, Dec. 10 — Tuesday, Dec. 30 


LOIS MARSHALL, Soprano JON. S. VICKERS, Tenor 
MARGARET STILWELL, Contralto JAMES MILLIGAN, Bass 
$1.00-$1.50-$2.00-$2.50 (No Tax 


MAIL ORDERS NOW. Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with remittance pay- 
able to Massey Hall. STATE PREFERRED DATE. 
Box Office Sale Opens Thursday, Dec. 4 


MASSEY HALL 


S| Serene comme 











DINING OUT 
WALTER THE WAITER 


by Frank Lowe 


MAN WHO once eased a rag- 

ing desert thirst by stealing raw, 
ted wine from a wooden tank car in 
French Morocco, is today the gour- 
met’s best friend in one of Canada’s 
poshest eating and drinking spots. 

Enter Le Pavillon in Montreal's 
Hotel De La Salle. The first person 
to approach will probably be a six- 
foct, four-inch captain waiter to make 
sure you are properly looked after in 
this haven of air conditioning, lush 
rugs, discreetly tinkling glasses, soft 
music and gourmet meals. 

Make a habit of returning to this 
spot where frogs’ legs are eaten as 
often as hot dogs at a baseball park, 
where vintage wines are more com- 
mon than milk in a farm kitchen, and 
the genial captain waiter will start 
greeting you with a hand shake. 

This mark of favor, however, has 
its drawbacks as the raw-boned man 
doesn’t seem to know his’ own 
strength. 

But survive that test and soon the 
captain waiter is telling you his name 

Walter Kockeritz. And his anec- 
dotes, picked up as chief cup bearer 
in the room which attracts the art- 
ists. sportsmen, big spenders 
demi monde of Canada’s 
metropolis, will sit on the palate as 
easily as the food and drink. 

With a Walter 
point out a man at a nearby table. 
Once was the town’s biggest gambler, 
he will confide. But then he found 
out his partner was divorced so he 
promptly forsook his profitable if 
shady profession. 

“He didn’t want to get mixed up 
in anything immoral,” Walter ex- 
plains. 

The biggest jolt, saved only for old 
customers whose trade is 
comes when Walter is asked about his 
favorite Customers look for- 
ward to an exotic menu. Instead, 
Walter answers briefly that his favor- 
ite meal is hamburger steak cooked 
with lots of onions. 


and 
gayest 


serious face will 


assured, 


meal. 


His wine is usually rye on the 
rocks. 
But even old customers are not 


likely to learn from Walter that, at 
the age of 20, he heard his then com- 
manding officer tell him in all serious- 
ness: 

“You came here to die—I am send- 
ing you where you will die.” 

He was then a hungry, unwanted 
German army joining the 
French Foreign Legion because after 
he had fought through 
the 1918 debacle and then retreated 
when the German Iron Brigade in 
Russia was smashed by the Bolsheviks 

he had no money, no job, no home 


and no hope. 


otficer 


two defeats 


“There were four of us who had 
escaped from Russia back into Ger- 
many,” he recalls today. “It was 


Christmas Eve, 1920, and despite the 
bitter cold we had traded our great- 
coats for food. We were so depress- 
ed that we seriously discussed suicide. 


Then one of the boys said we should 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


"The Traveler's Friend From Beginning t 
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“Independent Travel” 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUE 


57 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO, KI. 69 
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Variations 
SPECIAL 
Rose and 6 pkts 
$1.60 for $1.00 postpaid 
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Most unique and nov 
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like baby roses, s! 
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FAIRY or BABY ROSE 
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This -has been one of the secrets eoeoeeeoeeeeeeeeeeteeeeee &@ @ 


of the LaSalle success as an eating 
place. It has always specialized in 
dishes that satisfy the craving prac- 
tically everyone has for an evening 
ied, he is the aa waiter as out—but without crippling any 
esides over Le Pavillon. Look- pocketbooks. Even the top-price 
t him, still trim and always genial items—the steaks, pheasants and 
years of age, few would guess crépes suzettes are not the most 
just a little more than three expensive in Montreal. 
les ago, he was a half-starved, This does not mean that Le Pavil- 
ndent youth ready to join a lon is in the hash-house price level. 
e that offered nothing but an Normally, a meal for two with ap- 
rked grave under a_ blazing propriate wines, will cost $10 and up. 
sun. And that “up” is extremely elastic. 
gives little indication of other Le Pavillon does not depend on any 
s of his career, either. He has transitory gimmicks. Customers are 
ng of the lumberjack about him not, for instance,  titillated with 
ept the build — although that “secret recipes.” J. Kranitz, a no- 
his first job when he came to nonsense man with 40 years’ expe- 
da in 1932. He also washed rience in North American and Con- 
s and worked as a bus boy in the tinental hotels, is La Salle mz inager 
nt Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Mont- and he scoffs at such frills. 
vefore going to the De La Salle “We prepare the best damned 
meals in town,” he states, “and they 
are prepared the same way all good 
meals are prepared. The only secret 
is in having an experienced chef who 
will make sure everything is done the 


the French Foreign Legion. We 

.o two days later.” 

day, clad in his grey, tailored 
t and shenply-ereaned pants, his 

wes wisps of hair neatly 


ars ago. 
ose 11 \ 
ones for Walter. 


years have been good 
On the job he is the 
self-effacing waiter, always at your 
elbow but never intruding. Off 
duty. he has a flock of friends rang- way it should be.” 

ing from well-heeled businessmen to Wines are a slightly different mat- 
sportswriters who refer to him in their ter. True, Gallic Montreal has _ al- 
columns as “Walter the Waiter,” the ways had a love for the products of 
horse-picker whose choices for such the grape, but it is only in recent 
classics as the Derby or Preakness years that the practice of having wine 
ire given to readers as a public serv- with meals spread to the Anglo- -Saxon 
residents of the city. And it is in this 
field that Le Pavillon prides itself. 


A sparkling note in any Christmas carol is 
this newest, so very feminine version of the 
ever-popular Ardenette. So useful with its 
pink plastic jars and bottles brimming with 


ilter, in fact, gravitates naturally 
eople who write. He is an author, 


oo 


Ce II I I IIL OLLI LLU LS 


cr 
co 


‘ing written in German a_ book 
ed: “Here Lies an Unknown 
gionaire.” It was set for publica- 
in Germany in 1929 when the 
left people more interested 
read than books. He would like to 
‘late it into English, but feels his 
mand of the language is not good 
igh, 


5S GUTTURAL accent, and occasion- 
‘| mangling of the English lan- 
‘, does nothing to deter him as a 
‘rsationalist, however. He prides 
lf on knowing by name all the 
customers who enter Le Pavil- 
nd is on easy talking terms with 
of them. And the “steady” 
ner is his confirmed love. 
‘nin Montreal, where the tour- 
i $60 million-a-year gold mine, 
s little use for these transients. 
s does not mean that Walter is 
». Many a Le Pavillon “steady” 
ought a lady friend to dine and 
red that he is not too well- 
But the lady friend will never 


ter, a waiter and a bus boy 
the couple with attentions. 
idy never gets a chance to order, 
escort and Walter go into a 
Out of this conference— 
1 of a $9 planked steak for two 
es a tasty goulash (90 cents an 
a demi-carafon of red wine 
nts) and a heaping bowl of 
salad (50 cents). 
bine this with soft but dance- 
ing music played by a first- 
rchestra, and it is an even- 
bet that the lady friend leaves 
itisfied and sure that she has 
entertained nobly. And the 
has change from his last $5 
ven allowing for the tip. 


W" rER, and his waiters, will im- 
press On any new customer that 
a wine taste is not expensive to devel- 
op. A good half bottle of white or red 
wine will run around $3.50 and assure 
a couple of at least two good drinks 
each, sufficient to tenderize and ex- 
pand the taste buds, cleanse the palate 
and warm the blood. 

And the pocketbook won’t com- 
plain because two rounds of cocktails 
would cost just about the same. 

While most diners at Le Pavillon 
are quiet wine drinkers, who order 
their bottle for pleasure rather than 
show, the festive champagne appears 
regularly as sportsmen celebrate a 
win or a well-heeled member of West- 
mount’s younger set succumbs to the 
urge to stage an impromptu “cham- 
pagne supper. 

Walter claims it is not unusual, at 
such times, to have a party of eight, 
with each member ordering an_in- 
dividual bottle as each member 
“simply adores” one brand and 
“simply loathes” another. 

The more threadbare clients—the 
newspapermen, radio writers, play- 
wrights, painters and novelists who 
use Le Pavillon as a rendezvous when 
a cheque arrives—look upon such 
displays as crudely ostentatious. They 
insist their “adequate red wine” is 
more civilized. 

But—and this admission will prob- 
ably bar this writer from all future 
soirees—there have been occasions 
when these champagne guzzlers have 
ordered more than they can consume. 
And when Walter has made sure that 
a little of this already-paid-for bubbly 
has had a chance to find its way to 
the tables of the underprivileged. 

And there is no record of this 
largesse ever being refused. 
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so charming in 
$6.00 
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And so we have our black marke 
and our grey markets, though 
ada’s black market is nothing 
size of the one operating in 
United States. 

In some aspects, the grey m 
whose extent no one really know 
considered by some welfare p 
even more insidious than the 
market. Unscrupulous types ar 
to have some young girl’s medica 
hospital bills paid, then place 
baby getting a fee for so-called 
ices. Often well-meaning peop! 
cluding doctors and ministers, ary inge 
adoptions quickly, giving the m her 
little time to understand her decision. 

Family income is far less important 
in arranging adoption than many 
people realize. Providing the hild § 
will be given a reasonable amount of 
security, no more is asked. 

Even with babies available, and of 
the required religious faith, two in 
ten couples hoping to adopt a child 
are ruled ineligible. They may dis- 
agree as to the type of child they 
want; they may be too demanding 
in their requirements; or they may 
even be so completely wrapped up in 
their own little world, so entirely suf- 
ficient unto themselves, that to place J 
a child in their midst would create § 
emotional stresses endangering the 
welfare of the child. 

Insistent demands from all parts of 
Canada that something be done about 
easing the adoption situation have re- 
sulted in The Canadian Welfare 
Council setting up a committee of | 
which Mrs. C. M. McCrea of Mont- 
real is chairman. On it are top wel- 
fare people of all faiths and in both 
public and private agencies from 
Victoria to Halifax. 

It is now engaged in finding where 
there are children needing homes and 
what kind of children are wanted. 
On their work may depend the only 
opportunity of hundreds of children 
for finding the permanent homes 
they need. 
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“THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS’ 


SUPERB DIAMONDS in exquisite settings... magnificent 
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GLEN ROSSIE DISTILLERS LTD. 
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CANADIAN COLLECTION FREE 
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topic Magazine — all free. Send 5c for 
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Next Instalment Please 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


AS ANYONE heard anything 
recently about Mrs. Edwin 


Alonzo Boyd? 

Only a few weeks ago the attrac- 
tive Mrs. Boyd was worth half a 
dozen stories in the papers, together 
with three-column photographs and 
the complete dossier of her private 
correspondence. Now she has drop- 
ped out of sight like a stone, and 
some of us feel a little like a house- 
wife whose radio has been ruthlessly 
repossessed right in the middle of a 
crisis in “Portia Faces Life”. 

This has long been my grievance 
against the daily press. It builds us 
up to the heights of emotional excite- 
ment, then lets us down with a jarring 
thud. Is this fair? 

For instance there is the case of 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson. 

For a good many months the press 
was acutely interested in Mr. Steven- 
son. As we followed the accounts of 
his personal and public life 
some of us grew to be very 
fond of him. We liked his 
speeches, his nonchalance, 
his bony clever face, and the 
rather rambling set of his 
clothes. Since then Adlai 
Stevenson has been dropped 
into the limbo, as deep as 
death itself, that waits the 
unsuccessful candidate on 
the morning after election. 

Even so, some of us haven’t the 
capacity for instant detachment that 
is one of the leading characteristics 
of the press. We'd like at least to 
know if he is still operating as Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and whether he 
occasionally tosses off, even now, 
those unrehearsed wisecracks that 
used to enliven the whistle stops and 
brace up the dullest mass meeting. Is 
it our fault if the man still attracts 
us? It was the press, after all, that 
brought us together. 


ERSONALLY I’m going to miss Presi- 

dent Truman rather badly. The 
gleaming glasses, the jauntiness and 
nattiness, the invincible conviction 
that he was right even when he was 
dead wrong. It’s rather mournful to 
think that once the inauguration is 
over, Mr. Truman will probably be 
able to write blistering notes to any 
music critic who annoys him and rate 
nothing more than a paragraph on an 
inside page. 

And how is the Gallup Poll feeling? 
So far I haven’t been able to dis- 
cover a word of comment from the 
pollsters. No explanation whatever ot 
why a system that once claimed to be 
able to operate on a | per cent margin 
of error, found itself unable to pre- 
dict a political landslide. It is quite 
true, as the pollsters themselves have 
pointed out on other occasions that 
nobody so far has devised a_ better 
system for checking public opinion, 
but this is a little like saying that no- 
body has invented a better system for 
checking the common cold than hot 


whiskey and lemon, aspirin and bed. 
Sometimes it works; sometimes it 
doesn’t. 

In fact it seems almost as difficult 
to locate definitely the convictions and 
prejudices of the common man as it 
is to isolate the germ of the common 
cold. This is a very interesting ques- 
tion and I would certainly welcome a 
published opinion on it from the 
opinion pollsters themselves. 

To get nearer home, what is the 
present state of affairs between Mayor 
Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa and 
Mayor Allan Lamport of Toronto? 


& WILL BE remembered that after a 
public disagreement Mayor Lam- 
port offered to kiss and make up and 
Mayor Whitton fiercely rejected the 
advance. The newsreels showing the 
famous ploughing match indicated 
that Mayor Lamport was still inclined 
to gallantry while Mayor Whitton was 
still holding aloof. Later, 
however, Mayor Whitton ap- 
peared to be willing to get 
into the act when Mayor 
Lamport suggested a skating 
match between himself and 
Mayor Houde of Montreal. 
(And by the way, what hap- 
pened to that?) 

Here we have conflict, 
which is the essential element 
in drama. None knows bet- 

ter than Mayor Lamport and Mayor 
Whitton that once the conflict is re- 
solved the interest diminishes. After 
the clinch comes the ineyitable fade- 
out. Just the same we like to be able 
to follow the action, and the 
tinuity here seems rather weak. 

The movie people, in contrast to 
the press, keep us admirably informed 
at every stage. We know exactly the 
point reached in the relationship of 
the Sinatras, the Khans, (Aly and 
Rita) and the Sanders, (George and 
Zsa Zsa). 

Even the movies slip up occasion- 
ally, however. For instance I'd cer- 
tainly like to hear the outcome of the 
dispute between Ella Raines and 
Miriam Hopkins, when Miss Raines 
accused Miss Hopkins of borrowing 
her porch chairs and not bringing 
them back. 

There are quite a number of mis- 
cellaneous items that have been both- 
ering me as well. For example, what 
are the Reverend Hewlett Johnson 
and the Rev. James Endicott up to at 
present? Haven’t heard a word about 
them in months. Well, anyway, in 
weeks. 

These are questions that continue 
to engage the public even if they no 
longer interest the press. On the 
brightest day, without a cloud in 
sight, some nagging little worry will 
begin to fret the margins of one’s 
spirit and have to be dragged to the 
surface for examination and dismissal. 

For instance, what are they doing 
about those maple trees on University 
Avenue? 


con- 
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"Wotta Man” 4.2.2 


And, man, wotta beer! 


An ale to beat all ales, Labatt’s 
India Pale Ale—1.P.A. for short 
true masculine 
palate. Brewed by the Labatt 
family to the old English recipe, 
I.P.A. is fully flavoured, hearty 
and really satisfying. It’s a man’s 
drink! Next time you're thirsty, 
and feel like an ale with body to 
it, order Labatt’s* I.P.A. One 
taste, and you'll know what we 


—suits the 


mean by “‘a man’s drink!’ 


*The swing is 
definitely to 
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PLAN YOUR CONFERENCE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 


IN THE LAURENTIANS 
YEAR ROUND RESORTS 


Ste-Adele Lodge 
STE-ADELE, QUE 


Alpine Inn 


STE-MARGUERITE, QUE 
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The Tropit $0as 
Tus Winter 


ABOARD THE 


SCOTLA 
TO THE WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The world-tamous Empress of 


Scotland leaves New York January 


30 and March 7 on 17-day cruises 


$425 up) to St. Thomas, Port of 


Spain, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, 
Cristobal and Havana ... and 
on February 18 on a 15-day cruise 
$375 up) to Kingston, Puerto 
Cabello, Curacao, Cristobal and 
Havana. You'll enjoy deck games, 
swimming in vour choice és two 
sparkling pools, dancing, contin- 
uous gala entertainment, includ- 
ing a Broadway floor show, and 
shoregoing parties at 
oO passports 


or visas required. Cruise guests 


interesting 
‘Bi 
CXOTIC ports of call. N 
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PLAZA INDEPENDENCIA, HEART OF THE ECU ADORIAN CAPITAL 


PORTS OF CALL 


Standing on the Equator 


by Buell Patterson 


4 VITO, capital of Ecuador. has 
w become one of the most popu- 
lar cities in South America for those 
who flv down 

The city is just as colorful as its 
history and it brings together the 
Spanish and Indian 


most picturesque setting on the en- 


influences in the 


nt. The contrasts are ter- 
rific in the city which nestles in a 
beautiful valley surrounded by snow- 
capped mountains. The climate is 
close to perfect for North Americans, 


ust like our best spring davs 


Quito, at an altitude of approxi- 
mately ¥.Q0O0 feet above sea level. 1s 
the second highest capital in the 


world. Because it 1s on the Equato 
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the ten side-altars with gold plate 
The main altar is solid gold with a 
abernacle set with rubies and dia- 
monds. All have been done in excel- 
lent taste and with great skill 

San Francisco has just about as 
much gold leaf as the Compania and 
has wonderful old carvings and 
paintings. The altar here is solid sil- 
ver, and the whole is a fine example 
of the sacred art of Quito. 

The hotels ond food are good and 
the prices low by Canadian stand- 
ards. One hotel. the Cordillera, is not 


far from the airport and has as fine 





4 + 31] 
of foods as will be found 








Ne ST VISITORS like to drive out to 
view the Equatorial Monument 





whe hev t on the famed 
m nary in both the 
southern and the northern hemi- 
spheres at the same time. Thev also 
have the opportunity of seeing one 

the fines nd most fascinating 
markets at Otavalo. famed for its 
,oollens which are often referred to 


is Otavalo tweeds. The wood carv- 


nes and other products of Otav 








so make drive to market 
we worth while. Evervone comes 
Wi h g about the hats worn by 
the Indians and their colorful pon- 
chos. Frequent t Quito market 
iisplavs man f ese same prod- 
cts 

VY fives one tne fee o! 


South America as does no other 
Latin American citv. It is all just un- 
ler seventeen hours hb me 
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or sight-seeing 


in MANHATTAN 
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For business or pleasure in 
Canada and the United States 

your key hotel comfort. 
convenience and service is 
Sheraton! Modern guest rooms. 
lounges and dining rooms. 
Sheraton credit cards honored 
in Canada and the L.>.\. 
(Arrange and con- 
\\ firm accommoda- 
\ ) tion through eur 
| | S Teletype Service at 
| 2 no cost to vou 


simply cont 





yvour near 


Sheraton H: 






SHERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENT): 
Montreal Montree 


KING EDWARD PRINCE EDY 
Toronto Windso 


GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONN: HT 
Niagara Falls Hamilto 





NEW YORK — The Pork Sherc’ 
NEW YORK — The Russell 

clso in BOSTON, DETROIT, CHIC 

PHILADELPHIA and 12 other leodinc 


in U.S.A. 
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Youll find that n 


most distinguished clubs call for 


distinguished whisky ... Lord 


quality ...and t 


LORD CALVERT 
Canadtun Y bike - 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED 





Never before in the history of shaving has there been an 
instrument to compare with the new Remington 60 
DeLuxe — the shaver designed for the man who demands 
perfection. Remington Rand has set the world’s standard 
for electric shavers. And this new masterpiece breaks all 
previous records for performance, quality, and styling. 


ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION, Remington. Stand TORONTO, ONTARI 


Three extra-long twin shaving heads, built on the famous 
Remington Contour principle to fit every type of face! 


Never before has it been possible to remove whiskers so 


quickly, so smoothly, so easily. See and try the new 
Remington 60 DeLuxe today, at your dealer’s, . 
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